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REPUTATION 


in the business world is something 
, which can never be self-conferred. It 
has to be earned and it has to be deserved. 


Since Allen Liturgical Fabrics are sold exclusively 
through CHURCH GOODS DEALERS, we have little 
contact with the Reverend Clergy and Religious. The 
good reputation which has been won by Allen fabrics 
has been earned, not by claims, but by performance. 
Every pattern we place on the market is an original— 
never a "copy". Each pattern is the handiwork of a 
craftsman steeped in the lore of liturgical artistry. All 
Allen Vestment Fabrics, Altar Drapery materials, 
Bandings and Emblems are woven from the finest yarns 


made in America—and they are fast-dyed, expertly 
finished and skilfully loomed. 


These are the reasons why the name "Allen" is a 
genuine synonym for the finest liturgical fabrics woven 
anywhere in the world. Never shall we deviate from 
those policies which have gained for them this price- 
less reputation . .. and that's a solemn promise! 


“Buy American" CT 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 
_Aomefeslevrers 
Abricr 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 





Trade Mark Reg, 9068 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG ST. WEST—MONTREAL 


VESTMENT FABRICS eDRAPERY FABRICS e BANDINGS e EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 




















Contributors to 
This Issue 


Urban H. Fleege, Ph.D. 

Dr. Fleege has an extensive educational 
background. In his present contribution he 
treats a topic which should have practical 
outcomes, 


Sister Mary Concepta, R.S.M. 
Sister Mary Concepta attributes her 


call to the religious life to the story of 
Fabiola. She counts among her many 
years of teaching five years with the lepers 
of British Guiana, South America. There 
she opened the Lady Denham Home for 
children of leper parents and also children 
who had leprosy. She studied at Catholic 
University of America, Fordham Univer- 
sity (A.B.), and College Misericordia, 
Dallas, Pennsylvania. 

Salvatore A. Pupo 

Mr. Pupo wrote this contribution while 
pursuing graduate studies at the University 
of Notre Dame, being at the time on leave 
of absence from Gannon College, Erie, 
Penna. 

Sister Mary Coronata, R.S.M. 

Sister Mary Coronata was introduced 
to our readers in January 1950. Though 
she approaches guidance herein from a 
different angle, she works on a foundation 
of a master’s degree in education (Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati) and an M.A. with 
major in history (Xavier University), 
Sister is now in her twelfth year of teach- 
ing high school English and history. 
William Barry, O.B.E., LL.D. 

Doctor Barry, former rector of St. 
Ninian’s R. C. High School and former 
president of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, continues his story of Catholic 
education in his native country. 

Sister M. Florian, S.S.J. 

Sister M. Florian is music consultant 
and teacher of music on the faculty of St. 
Monica School. She is a member of the 
New York State Christian Social Living 
Curriculum committee. Sister has a B.S. 
from Nazareth College, Rochester and a 
degree in music from Manhattanville Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart. She has con- 
tributed to the Catholic World, Extension, 
Normal Instructor, and others. 


Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M., M.A. 


Father Mullen was introduced to our 
readers three years ago at the time of his 
three-part article on the use of filmstrips 
in teaching. Since then he has continued 
giving courses in methods of teaching re- 
ligion, all the while he was engaged, as 
director of the project, in the preparation 
of a 30-unit series of sound filmstrips en- 
titled, The St. John’s Catechism in Sound 
Filmstrip. We learn that scripts for the 
units of this series, besides having critical 
appraisal of school superintendents, supet- 
visors and C.C.D. directors, receive try- 
outs in the classroom before professionals 
take over the actual production of them. 
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“Religion, Our Most Vital National Asset” 
Monsignor Paul E. Campbell, Editor 


HE annual statements issued year after 

year by the Bishops of the United States 
are documents of the utmost importance to all those who 
have at heart the welfare of America. Every American 
citizen must be concerned about those blessings which 
only true religion can bring to our beloved land. “Our 
national spiritual assets,” declare the Bishops, ‘‘must be 
greater than the national material assets which are so 
evident everywhere. .. . The history of nations teaches 
us that ultimately it is spiritual losses rather than mate- 
rial reverses that lead to moral bankruptcy and national 
ruin.” 

The need of religion for the individual and for human 
society is stressed by the Bishops, and the acknowledge- 
ment of this need is an American tradition. The Bishops 
remind us that in the beginning of our own nation, at 
the very time when the revolutionary movement on the 
continent of Europe was planning to destroy all influence 
of religion on public life, our Founding Fathers based 
their own revolutionary action on the rights inherent in 
man as a creature of God, and placed their trust in His 
divine providence. Freedom, too, is essentially bound up 
with the religious concept of man, In any context that 
separates man from the creative and sustaining hand of 
(od, there can be no freedom. 

There is today a constant temptation for this country 
toturn away from God and to become immersed in mate- 


“to help parents fulfill their task of religious instruc- 
tion and training.” To fail in this duty “can only be 
regarded as an utterly unfair and short-sighted policy.” 


Education of children in schools under religious 
auspices does not divide our people in their duty of 
loyalty, patriotism, and good citizenship. The citizen 
who obeys God will be exemplary in the fulfillment 
of all civic obligations. ‘““The real danger to our country 
comes not from any division likely to result from re- 
ligious education or profession. It comes rather from 
the threatening disintegration of our social life, due 
to the weakening of religion as a constructive force. ... 
The imminent threat to our country comes not from 
religious divisiveness but from irreligious decay.” 

The picture of religion in our country is not so bleak 
as it is sometimes painted. Religious books now have 
wide circulation, there is frequent discussion of re- 
ligious topics in the daily papers and influential periodi- 
cals, and there is reported an increase everywhere in 
church attendance. Radio and television lend a helping 
hand to religious programs. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has recently borne witness to the vitality 
of the religious tradition in our country. But there is 
more needed than a mere theoretical acknowledgement 
of religion as a possible aid in solving our problems. 
If our country is to become truly religious, the influence 

























of religion must permeate every part of our national 


the | “al pursuits, and thus to fall into the morass of secu- a > - a F ' 
life. We rejoice that the religious conscience of the 


ving larism. Secularism seeks to remove all influence of re- 
BS. § ligion from public life and to divorce religion from 
d@ Ff education. “If religion is important to good citizenship 
= ~and that is the burden of our national tradition—then 
ion, | ‘he state must give recognition to its importance in 


public education. .. . Without religion morality becomes 


nation unites in vindicating the rights of the working 
man, and the Church will not fail to remind the working 
man of his responsibility to his employer and to society 
in the achievement of a right economic solidarity. 


Finally, the Bishops insist on man’s need of the 


‘. smply a matter of individual taste, of public opinion truth which Christ has revealed, and of the Church 
our of majority vote.” which Christ has established. “Only the life of Christian 
f his The Bishops recognize the legitimate and even neces- faith can guarantee to man in his present state the 
— sary concern that the state has with education, but they moral life; and the Christian life is lived in its entirety 
,re § “mind those who rule the state that they have the duty only through the one true Church of Christ.” 
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Combatting Juvenile Delinquency 


tical | E are paying a fearful price,” writes Msgr. 
iper- Matthew Smith in The Register (Oct. 26, 
try: § 1952), “for the collapse of religious education in many 
nals # schools and homes.” This price is a marked increase in 


juvenile delinquency. Many citizens are little aware of the 
magnitude of the problem, stemming as it does from the 
collapse of religion, not only in schools but perhaps 
mainly, in the homes. Monsignor Smith tells us that 
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there is no more serious problem in the country. The 
Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency, work- 
ing on a Marshall-Field Foundation grant, has been 
long at work on a study of juvenile delinquency, and 
their work is far from complete. Certain alarming sta- 
tistics give us pause, About 300,000 of the million de- 
linquent children picked up annually, reach the courts. 
The Bureau believes that by 1960 we shall have 450,000 
juvenile delinquents in our courts every year. Ideally, 
these young offenders should not be placed in adult 
prisons, but the inadequacy of our juvenile detention 
homes leads to the confining of 500,000 erring children 
yearly in adult jails. There they meet adult criminals, 
and receive from them training in all types of criminality. 
Many of our large cities have established detention homes 
where a constructive effort is made to reclaim children 
drifting into delinquency, but the quality of many so- 
called “training schools’ has moved qualified workers 
to refer to them as “social garbage cans.” 

There are statistics, however, that demonstrate that 
the situation is not hopeless. Surveys of prisoners in 
relation to religious schools show that these schools 
stand far ahead of others in preventing delinquency. But 
the school has the child during less than twenty per cent 
of his waking hours, and it can do very little for the child 
if the home fails to ground him in religious principles 
of conduct. American parents must be made aware that 
their children will not be virtuous unless they have 
spiritual motives. Only the lessons of religion and the 
grace of God will strengthen the young to fight off the 
assaults of selfishness, pride, and lust. The bad conduct 
of parents is a scandal to children, and Holy Scripture 
warns of the dire punishment of him who “scandalizes 
one of these little ones.” If we have millions of irre- 
ligious homes in America today, we must expect the 
children of today to grow into adulthood without religion. 
If parents have no habit of prayer, we cannot expect the 
habit of prayer to develop spontaneously in their chil- 


dren. The conduct of parents is the strongest formatiy 
element in the moral life of their children. 


The marked growth in the parish school system j 
evidence of the great fact that Catholic parents are read 
to make any sacrifice to keep religion in education. Cath. 
olics everywhere ought to pray for religious vocations 
in sufficient number to supply teachers for the schook 
that must be built. Nor are their efforts to be confine 
to cities, for the small rural parish can do wonders iy 
this field by erecting a small school. The small school 
with properly trained and devoted teachers, will fom 
the young in virtue; it becomes a dynamo of Christian 
living in any community. 


Many non-Catholic parents try to enroll their children 
in Catholic parish schools, Monsignor Smith relates tha 
priests have told him that non-Catholic mothers and 
fathers sometimes wept when they could not get their 
offspring into our crowded parish schools. A priest o 
the writer’s acquaintance spoke of his regret that the 
growth of his parish would soon force him to refus 
all but Catholic children. For some years a large number 
of non-Catholic parents had been happy to send their 
children to his school, even though it involved the pay- 
ment of tuition in a district where free schools were 
available. Good results are not possible unless thes 
non-Catholic children accept the normal discipline oj 
the Catholic school. If parents, Catholic or non-Catholic, 
cooperate with the discipline of the school, good results 
can be achieved, but if parents fail to carry out their 
trust as the primary teachers of the child, the religious 
teacher and the religious school will work in vain. 


All moral training must cede the first place to religion, 
—that is, to a knowledge of God and His commands 
The performance, sincere and complete, of our religious 
duties insures compliance with all other obligations 
Religious belief and religious practice is our best remedy 
for juvenile delinquency. 


Pray for the Missionaries 


E read in the news from Hong Kong that only 

42 United States Catholic missionaries, or less 
than 10 per cent of the pre-Communist total of some 500, 
are still working on the China mainland, These 42 mis- 
sionaries are made up of five Bishops, 33 priests of seven 
religious communities, one brother, and three sisters. 
Their work for the kingdom of God is seriously hamp 
ered. All of the 42 are either in prison or under restric- 
tions imposed by the Communists. But the genius of the 
Catholic missionary will admit no defeat. The many 
religious orders who were but a few years ago engaged 
in a rich mission field have not given up, but stand ready 
to return to their work as soon as the opportunity offers. 


232 


It may be many years before they can return to the 
Chinese field, but in the mean time they are doing 
splendid work in Japan and other parts of the Orient 
We remember General MacArthur’s words that he would 
be happy to receive ten times the number of missionaries 
that sought entrance into Japan. The gains in Japan may 
compensate for the apparent losses in China. 

The Spirit breathes where He will. No obstacle ca 
permanently obstruct His work, We gave little thought 
to the possibility of missionary work among prisoners of 
war in Korea, and were surprised just a few weeks ago 
read that these prisoners were meeting at night to study 

(Continued on page 251) 
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FOUNDATIONS 


Source of Financial Assistance 


By URBAN H. FLEEGE, Ph.D. 


Staff Associate, National Catholic Educational Association, Washington 5, D. C. 


F Catholic education is going to con- 

tinue the rate of expansion evidenced 
in the past half dozen years, new sources of funds must 
be found. There is a limit to the amount of financial 
support that Catholic parents can provide for the ex- 
panding needs of Catholic education. 


FINANCIAL NEEDS OF COMING DECADE 


According to conservative estimates,’ in addition to 
present enrollment, teachers, buildings, costs, etc., Cath- 
olic education will have to provide by 1960, 27,347 addi- 
tional elementary school teachers at an annual cost of 
$17,208,180 (according to present salaries and a relig- 
ious-lay teacher ratio of 13 to 1) and 3,464 additional 
elementary schools at an estimated cost of $849,808,025 
(based on present school construction costs) to educate 
1,039,000 additional pupils which will be in our Catholic 
elementary schools in 1960. 

Based on present cost figures, the maintenance and 
operation cost of our Catholic elementary schools in 1960 
(assuming we will find ways and means of enrolling the 
additional pupils predicted) will be over $250 million a 
year, or $72 million more per year than at present. 

In our Catholic high schools by 1960 we will need 
22,471 additional teachers at an annual cost of $23,544,- 
365 (according to present salaries and religious-lay 
teacher ratio of 5 to 1) and 15,556 new classrooms at an 
estimated cost of over $550 million to educate 404,500 
more students than currently enrolled in Catholic high 
schools. Assuming the maintenance and operation cost 
index will remain as at present, it will cost us over $100 
milion a year to maintain and operate our Catholic 
high schools in 1960, or nearly double 1950 costs. 

By 1960 it is estimated that enrollment in Catholic 
higher institutions will be more than 26 per cent higher 
than at present and that annual operating costs alone, 


‘Study of Enrollment Estimates and Costs in Catholic Educa- 


tion by the writer for the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
Cation, 1952. 
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based on current cost factors, not counting funds needed 
for new college and university buildings, will be $64 
million greater than they are at present. 


FOUNDATIONS, AN UNTAPPED SOURCE 


Other than the pockets of generous Catholics, there 
is only one other likely source of funds, namely, private 
funds and foundations. 

Present interpretation of the “separation of church 
and state” issue and the emotional heat that surrounds 
the confused thinking of many secular educational leaders 
regarding this issue make it unlikely (if not undesirable) 
that significant financial assistance will be forthcoming 
from community or governmental sources. 

Foundations represent in the main an untapped source 
of financial assistance to Catholic education. A sampling 
of Catholic educators indicates an extensive lack of ac- 
quaintance on the-part of most of us in regard to either 
the number, extent, or the identification of foundations 
with funds available, sources of scholarships and fellow- 
ships, foundations whose primary purpose is the foster- 
ing of research and support of other educational services. 
If we as administrators are unacquainted with these 
sources of funds, scholarships, etc., is it any wonder 
that Catholic recipients (institutions as well as indi- 
viduals) of such awards are strikingly conspicuous by 
their paucity if not by their absence. 


899 FOUNDATIONS CLASSIFIED 


A not very recent annotated and classified guide to 
American foundations” (a must on every administrator's 
bookshelf) lists 899 organizations most of which are 


2 American Foundations and Their Fields, edited by Wilmer 
Shields Rich and Neva R. Deardorff (Raymond Rich Associates, 


N. Y., 1948). 
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established for the purpose of assisting charitable, social, 
scientific, educational activities, institutions, organiza- 
tions beneficial to mankind. Foundations regard their 
role as one of keeping institutions not just alive but 
dynamic. The U. S. Treasury Department estimates 
that there are more than 10,000 organizations in the 
U. S. that can be classified as philanthropic foundations. 
Recent federal tax laws permitting the deduction of up to 
five per cent from net corporate income before taxes for 
contributions to charitable and educational purposes have 
stepped up the formation of these foundations. Tax rates 
on corporate profits are now so high that corporations 
can retain after taxes only 48 per cent, 30 per cent, or 
18 per cent of their marginal earnings, depending on 
their excess profits tax bracket. 

If the above guide were published today there would 
doubtless be many more such foundations annotated than 
are found in the volume mentioned. The rapid increase 
in these foundations is indicated by the following: there 
were 123 reported in the 1935 edition of American Foun- 
dations and Their Fields; 243 reported in 1939; 314 
in 1942; 505 in 1946, and 899 in 1948. 

Of the 899 foundations, 240 reported capital assets 
totaling more than a billion and a half dollars ($1,539,- 
966,000) ; 186 of these reported grants and loans of 
nearly 57 million dollars the previous year. 

There are 244 foundations generally known as “grant- 
making” foundations. It is to these that organizations 
and institutions operating their own programs apply 
for assistance. Half of these foundations have non-specific 
charters and are free to aid charitable and educational 
programs which meet with the approval of the founda- 
tion’s board of trustees. The other half have specific 
purposes stated in their charters. The following lists the 
number of foundations interested in specific fields: 
Social Welfare 40 
Health 33 
Education 32 
Scientific Research 
Agric. and Forestry 
Engineering 
Fine Arts 


i) 


Religion 


yn 


Citizenship and Government 


n 


Economics 
International Relations 
Race Relations 
Recreation 


mys be NY 


Miscellaneous 


OVER EIGHTY A LIKELY SOURCE 


Of the 244 grant-making foundations, 117 reported 
capital assets of over 1.3 billion dollars; 103 of these 
reported grants of nearly 52 million dollars between 
September 1947 and June 1948. 

Of the 244 grant-making foundations, how many, 
judging from their stated purposes and policies, could be 
considered possible sources of funds for Catholic educa- 
tional projects or activities ? Of those foundations offer- 
ing assistance anywhere in the U. S. (some are limited 
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to states or geographical area), over eighty appear to be 
possible sources. This number becomes considerably 
larger if those foundations limited to a given state, city, 
or community are included. In general the majority of 
charters are quite liberal in outlining their policy of 
giving. Most foundations leave the door open to any 
non-profit making organization, agency or institution 
which operates exclusively for the charitable, scientific, 
or educational benefit of the community. 

Assets of these foundations vary in size from several 
thousand dollars to over 200 million. Examples of grant- 
making foundations are : 

Carnegie Corporation of New York with assets of 

$170,000,000 ; 

The Commonweaith Fund (41 East 57th St., New 

York) with assets of $50,000,000 ; 
The Ford Foundation (Detroit) with assets of $500- 
000,000 ; 

\W. K. Kellogg Foundation (Battle Creek ) with assets 

of over $47,000,000 ; 

The Kresge Foundation (Detroit) with assets of 

$75,000,000 ; 

Mayo Association (Rochester, Minn.) with assets of 

over $32,000,000 ; 

The Rockefeller Foundation (New York) with assets 


of $158,000,000. 


COMMUNITY TRUSTS 


Another source of assistance are the community trusts 
of which there are 57. These are a special type of founda- 
tion usually concerned with financial assistance to other 
organizations and usually limited to a geographical area. 
In 1948, 36 of these trusts had capital assets of 73 million 
dollars and reported grants of over 2 million dollars the 
preceding year. Examples of such trusts are the Colum- 
bus Foundation (Ohio), with assets of $215,000 and the 
Detroit County Trust, with assets of $333,000, both of 
which aim at assisting charitable and educational pur- 
poses beneficial to the needs of their respective communi- 
ties. Certain grant-making foundations likewise limit 
their assistance to a given area ; e.g., the Charles Hayden 
Foundation (25 Broad St., New York) with assets of 
$50,000,000 assists needy boys and young men in the 
metropolitan areas of New York and Boston. 

The third type of foundation concerned with financial 
assistance is the foundation which grants fellowships 
and scholarships, makes grants on loans to individuals 
for special study, or bestows prizes or awards. These 
foundations seek to advance the arts and sciences through 
grants to persons rather than institutions. Ultimately 
it really makes little difference whether the assistanct 
goes to an institution for a project or directly to a! 
individual who engages in further study of research. 
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FOUNDATIONS FINANCING SCHOLARSHIPS 
ST 
EE EE EE 


Excluding foundations concerned with scholarships 
and loans for undergraduate students (such foundations 
are quite numerous), there are over 130 foundations in 
this third group with a special interest in education. 
Some foundations will consider participants from any 
field of advanced education, others those who have se- 
lected special fields of study. Twenty-nine of these foun- 
dations have capital assets of nearly $58,000,000; 25 
reported grants and loans of nearly a million and a half 
dollars during the scholastic year ending June 1948. 

Examples of scholarship-fellowship awarding founda- 
tions are: 


American Association of University Women Fel- 
lowship Fund (Washington, D. C.) with assets of 
over a million dollars ; 

General Electric Education Fund (Schenectady ) 
with assets of over a million dollars ; 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
(New York City) with assets of over $25,000,000 ; 

The John and Mary R. Markle Foundation (New 
York City) with assets of nearly $17,000,000 
(Medical scholarships) ; 

Westinghouse Educational Foundation ( Pitts- 
burgh). 


A fourth group of foundations are those concerned 
with the direct conduct of programs of research or ser- 
vice. Of the 110 foundations in this class, all but three 
have a specific purpose. For example, 22 are specifically 
iterested in education, 15 in scientific research, 5 in 
religion, 8 in economics, 23 in social welfare, 37 in health, 
8in international relations, 6 in recreation, 1 in engineer- 
ing, 2 in citizenship and government, etc. 

Fifty-eight of these foundations report capital assets 
of nearly $131,000,000; 24 made grants totaling $1,- 
119,000 during the scholastic year ending June 1948. 


Examples of operating foundations are: 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. (New 


York City) with assets of nearly two and three- 
quarter millions ; 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
(Washington, D. C.) with capital assets of over 
$11,000,000 ; 


Carnegie Institution of Washington with assets 
of nearly $46,000,000 ; 


Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene (Austin, 


Texas) with assets of two and a quarter million 
dollars ; 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research ( Pitts- 
burgh), assets not known, but with expenditures of 
nearly $3,000,000 in a recent fiscal year ; 


The Nutrition Foundation (New York City) 
with assets of $1,400,000; 
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The Twentieth Century Fund (New York City) 
with assets of nearly five million dollars. 


The volume American Foundations and Their Fields 
gives the full address of the foundation classified, sum- 
marizes their stated purposes, policies of giving, names 
donor(s) of the fund, officers administering the fund, 
names of the Board vi Trustees, and special conditions, 
if any, in granting assistance. 


SCHOLARSHIP HANDBOOKS 





Many school administrators are hard pressed by 
worthy but financially unable students who would make 
excellent student material if more scholarships were at 
hand. Two handy volumes for such an administrator are: 
Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans by Norman S. 
Feingold (Boston, Mass., Bellman Publishing Co., Inc., 
1949), and Scholarships and Fellowships available at 
institutions of higher education, by Theresa Birch Wil- 
kins of the U. S. Office of Education. The latter is 
Bulletin 1951, No. 16, available at the U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 

Feingold lists scholarships, fellowships, and loans 
alphabetically by administering agency with name and 
address, qualifications, funds available, special field of 
interest and information, and where to apply for in- 
formation and application. The Office of Education 
manual gives similar information, listing institutional 
sources alphabetically by states. 


In the scholastic year 1949-50 there were 141,554 
scholarships available at a value of $31,056,754. The 
number of scholarships available is constantly increasing. 
Compare the above figure with the 66,708 scholarships 
having a value of $8,863,082 which were available in 
1935-36. 


We admit that many of these scholarships will not 
help needy students in Catholic institutions since many 
scholarships and fellowships are available only in state 
institutions—16.6 per cent of the funds for scholarships 
come from State funds, 19.3 per cent in the case of 
fellowships. Nevertheless, there are many scholarship- 
fellowship opportunities available of which worthy Cath- 
olic students are unaware. The above volumes on scholar- 
ship opportunities should be well-thumbed by every 
counselor and of easy access to every student. Several 
committees in the senior class might be assigned “schol- 
arship projects” with the responsibility of reporting 
their findings in mimeograph form for all other interested 
students in the school. College students of promise should 
be acquainted early in their scholastic career with fellow- 
ship opportunities which might well be theirs. The Ful- 
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LILY OF ROME 


By SISTER MARY CONCEPTA, R.S.M. 


Holy Saviour School, 35 Worrall Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


YOUTH OF AGNES 


| Agnes, a young maiden of early Rome, seeks per- 
mission from her mother to accept an invitation to 
accompany her friend, Fabiola, to a banquet. ] 

AGNES: Mother dear, Fabiola has sent an urgent 
message requesting that I attend her banquet this 
evening. May I go? 

MorHer: Certainly, my child. I see no reason why 
you should not, Phulbass may accompany you. 

AGNEs: Thank you, mother. Fabiola is so kind to me 
that I’d hate to disappoint her. If she only knew the 
truth of our faith, what a wonderful Christian she would 
make! 

Moruer: I do not doubt that, Agnes, but at present 
all we can do is to pray and hope for her. 

AGNES: Yes, hope and pray that God will give her 
light. She hates Christians and if she ever knew that I 
am one, all my chance of converting her would end. 

MoruHer: Perhaps not, my child; however time will 
tell and you must be patient and wait for that moment. 

AGNES: Yes, mother, I will; and now for my dress, 
which shall it be? 

MoruHer: White, little one, white. Are you not God’s 
little lamb? I fear He would not know you if you were 
dressed in any other color. 

AGNES: That is true, mother, white without ornament, 
for am I not His bride? 

Moruer: Ah! yes you are, and how I thank God for 
that. You are His bride Agnes, and I trust you always 
will be the pure little girl that you are to-day. Now 
hurry, dear, for you must not keep Fabiola waiting. 


HER DEAREST FRIEND 


[While waiting for Agnes, Fabiola shows delight in 
the praises of her slaves, but resents and injures the 


*Adapted from Cardinal Wiseman’s novel, Fabiola, with per- 
mission from the publishers Benziger Brothers, Inc., New York. 
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humble slave, Syra, who openly professes her faith.] 

BLack SLAVE: How delighted I should be, most noble 
mistress, if I could only be in the dining hall tonight 
as you enter in. 

GREEK SLAVE: As for me, I would not presume to 
so high an honor. I should be satisfied to look from the 
outside door and see the effect of this wonderful silk 
gown. Nothing can equal its beauty. 

FaBioca: And you, Syra, what have you to praise? 
What have you to desire? 

Syra: Nothing, noble lady, but that you may be ever 
happy. 

FABIOLA: I see, slave, that you are not overgiven to 
praise. 

Syra: And what would praise be worth coming from 
me? I am only a poor servant. 

FaBIOLA: Have you yet to learn that you are mine? 
Have you forgotten that my father bought you at a 
high price? 

SyrA: I have not forgotten, my lady. 

FaBIoLA: Then serve me as I please. Your tongue 
belongs to me as much as your arms. A new idea indeed 
for a slave to have any will but that of her mistress 
when her very life belongs to her. 

SyrA: It is true, noble mistress, that your father 
bought my life with his gold. But there is something 
that I own; something that no king’s wealth can buy. 

FaBIOLA: And pray, what is that? 

Syra: A soul. 

Fapiota: A soul, slave, what do you mean by that 
word? 

Syra: A soul, madam, is something that lives forever; 
not only in you and me but within every human being. 

FaBioLa: Do tell me where you learned all this folly? 

SyrA: In my own land, most noble mistress, [Enters 
Agnes. | 

FasioLa : What! do you claim to be better than I am? 
There, take that. [Strikes Syra.] Oh, Syra, I did not 
mean to hurt you so. Go at once and have your wound 
dressed. [ Exit. ] 

AGNES: [To Syra as she leaves.] I have seen all. 
Meet me at the gate to-night as I leave. [Advances 
toward Fabiola. |] 
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FasioLA: This is really kind of you, Agnes, to come at 
my sudden request. [Slaves leave.] But come, let us 
linger near the east wing. 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY 


ALE LIE LATED ITER LE TLL IE A CELLED IDL LEELA LALA SLED LEE i 
EE —————————{__—=_—=—=——_=___—_ 


{As Agnes enters, the slaves leave. Since she wit- 
nessed the injury inflicted upon Syra, she asks Fabiola 
if she might purchase her. Permission is granted and 
when the glad tidings are made known, Syra begs to 
remain at the home of Fabiola that she might, if God 
so willed, convert her. | 

AGNES: Fabiola, I have a request to make. 

FasioLa: Jf it is in my power to give it to you, it is 
already granted. But come, let me take your cloak. 
{Removes cloak.] I see you have come as usual in your 
long silk dress as if you were every day a bride. But 
good heavens; what is this; are you hurt? 

Acnes: No, Fabiola; what makes you think so? 

FaBioLA: What makes me think so . . . Don’t you 
see there is a spot of blood on your dress. Let me change 
it at once. 

AcNeEs: Not for all the world, Fabiola. It is the only 
jewel; the only ornament I mean to wear this evening. 

FaBIOLA: Then you saw what happened ? 

Acnes: Yes, Fabiola, I did for I was standing at the 
doorway. 

FaBIoLaA: I’m sorry Agnes, I really did not mean to 
hurt her so. 

Acnes: I know you didn’t, Fabiola, and now for my 
request: I want to buy Syra. After what has happened 
to-night, I don’t think you will care to see her about 
you again. 

FaBioLA: Agnes, you are mistaken. I must admit 
that | admire her more than ever. But if it will add to 
your happiness, she is yours. 

Agnes: Thank you, Fabiola. But look yonder; how 
kind Syra is to blind Cecilia. 

FaBIoLa: Yes, Agnes, she is. Perhaps I should leave 
a while and give you time to tell her the glad tidings. 
You know, I’m almost sorry that I agreed to part with 
her. This afternoon she proved to me that she had a 
head and now she proves to me that she has a heart. 
[Exit Fabiola. ] 

Acnes: Come, Syra, come. I have good news for 
you. [Syra enters with Cecilia. ] 

SyrA: What is it, Lady Agnes? 

Acnes: Fabiola has allowed me to become your 
mistress, so tomorrow you will be free. 

Cecitia : Oh, how good! How happy you will be now, 
Syra! 

SyrA: Oh, gentle lady, you are indeed kind, but I'd 
tather remain here. You see it has been my prayer day 
and night that Lady Fabiola will become a Christian 
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even though I may be called upon to give my life for 
her conversion. 
AGNEs: Syra, if this is your hope, then remain at 


your post for you have conquered. 


MISTRESS AND SLAVE 


[Touched by such devotion, Fabiola enters into a 
discussion with Syra concerning the Christian Faith. 
A soldier enters bearing a message from Agnes stating 
that she is in prison and condemned for being a Chris- 
tian. | 

FaBIoLA: Did you say, Syra, that the Christians have 
only one God? 

Syra: Yes, my Lady, only one God and in that one 
God there are Three Divine Persons equal in all things, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

FasioLa: When was your God born Syra? 

Syra: As God He has no age, for He always was, but 
as man He was born a few hundred years ago in a 
stable at Bethlehem. 

FaBIoLa : How interesting, my child, but tell me how 
is it that He can see us and yet we cannot see Him. 

Syra: You see, most noble mistress, we are human 
beings and have bodily eyes. But at death, when our soul 
leaves the body, it will come face to face with Him 
who will judge us for eternal glory or eternal punish- 
ment. [Slave enters bearing a message. | 

FaBioLaA: What is it, slave, a message for me? 

SLAVE: Yes, my lady, a soldier awaits your answer. 

FaBIOLA: [Reads message.] Slave, send the guard in. 
[Guard enters.] Sir, whence do you come? 

GuarpD: I am on guard at the prison, lady. 

FaBIoLa: May I ask who gave you this letter? 

GuarpD: The Lady Agnes gave it to me. 

FaBioLca: On what charge is the child there? 

Gvuarp: They accuse her of being a Christian. 

FaBIoLa: For nothing else? 

GuARD: No, nothing else. 

FaBIoLA: Then I shall set the matter right. Tell the 
judge that I can give witness to the contrary. As for 
Lady Agnes, I will leave for her cell immediately. Here, 
sir, take this for your trouble. | Offers trinket. | 

SOLDIER: Thank you, lady. | Exit.] 

FaBIOLA: Syra, give me my cloak. Thank you my 
child. Do not return to duty until to-morrow for I may 
be gone for some time and when I return I wish to be 
left alone. [Fabiola leaves. | 


WITHIN PRISON WALLS 


| Fabiola hastens to the prison cell to clear her friend 
of the charges being held against her. Agnes tells her 
it is useless to plead for her because she had been a 
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Christian all her life. She then begs Fabiola to leave 
nothing undone to learn the truth of that faith for which 
she was about to die rather than live and deny it. 
Fabiola gives her promise as the soldiers lead their 
innocent victim away.] 

FaBioLa: Agnes, what is the meaning of this? 

AGNES: I was arrested a few hours ago and brought 
here. 

Fapio.a: Arrested! and what charge do they hold 
against you? 

AGNEs: They charge me with being a Christian. 

Faspio_a: A Christian, how foolish. 

AGNEs: But, Fabiola, all my life I have been one. 

FasBIoLa: But how is it that you never told me? 

AGNEs: I couldn't, Fabiola; I knew you hated Chris- 
tians and I did not want to offend you. 

FaBIoLA: That is true; but had I known you were 
one, it would have been different. 

AGNES: Fabiola, time is short and I wish to make one 
request. You have never refused me any, so do not 
refuse me now. 

Fasio_a: Agnes, do not ask now, but command. 

AGNES: Fabiola, I want you to study our faith. Leave 
nothing undone to learn the truth. Syra will help you. 
Perhaps you do not know this but she offered her life 
to slavery in your household for your conversion. Hark! 
I hear the soldiers ; they are coming. Good-bye, my dear ; 
I shall meet you in a better world than this. 


BEFORE THE JUDGE 


_ ater RN eR DETR a SENS TH A TT a a aa 
[Agnes is brought before the judge.] 


Jupce: Agnes, I pity your youth and station, and the 
bad example you have received. Renounce Christianity 
and sacrifice to the gods. Then freedom and wealth will 
be yours. 

AGNES: It is useless to tempt me, sir, for I love and 
serve the only One and true God, Eternal Ruler, open 
wide Thy heavenly gates that I may enter in. 

Jupce: I see I waste time. Secretary, write the sen- 
tence: We condemn Agnes and she is to be punished 
by the sword. 

AGNES: Let it be carried into effect at once, Sir. 
Fabiola, do not forget your promise. And now I am 
going to say to you what I was never free to say before: 
Good-bye and God bless you. 

FaBIOLA: Oh, sir, you do not know what you do. 
Agnes is the sweetest and the holiest being I ever met 
upon this earth. 

Jupce: Art thou too, a Christian? 

FaBioLa: No, sir, I am not but I own that if anything 
could make me one it is that which I have seen to- 
day. 
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THE REWARD OF SACRIFICE 
eee 


| When Fabiola returns home she makes a request to 
be left alone. A stranger enters seeking the papers of 
Lady Agnes. Fabiola has them and refuses to give them 
up. As Syra enters, a struggle is made and she receives 
the blow intended for her mistress. At once she recog- 
nizes the stranger to be none other than that of her 
brother who thought her lost at sea.] 

FasBioLa: Agnes, oh Agnes, why didn’t you tell me 
that you were a Christian. If I had only known, how 
happy we could have been together. 

STRANGER: [Enters] Fabiola... 

Faspio_a: Who are you sir? I left word with my ser- 
vants that I was not to be disturbed. 

STRANGER: You did, did you? Now just look at me 
again. You know very well who I am. I came for Lady 
Agnes’ papers. 

FABIOLA: Traitor that you are, you can’t have them. 

STRANGER: And what is preventing me from taking 
them? You surely don’t expect me to starve. 

FasioLa: No, I do not wish you to starve. You may 
have whatever you wish from my income but not one 
cent will you touch belonging to that innocent young 
girl whom you caused to be condemned. 

STRANGER: I see you still refuse. Remember you are 
alone. Not a slave about. Be quick about it before I take 
them by force. [Struggle takes place as Syra rushes in.] 

Syra: Stop, sir, Fabiola is not alone. Miriam, your 
sister is with her. 

STRANGER: Miriam, my sister! O ye gods, it is true; 
I thought you were lost at sea years ago. [ Rushes out.] 

FABIOLA: Syra, my child, what is the meaning of this? 
Is is true what you said; are you his sister? Oh, Syra, 
you're injured. 

Syra: Perhaps I am, but do not worry about it for 
I’m so happy to have been able to save your life. You 
see I have not seen my brother since childhood. My 
Christian name is Miriam and like him I came from 
a wealthy family. But after my mother’s death I was 
lost at sea, picked up, and sold as a slave, and that is 
how your father came to buy me. 


HAD I ONLY KNOWN 


FaBIoLA: Oh! had I only known. 

Syra: It is best to have been as it was. If you had 
known the truth I would not have had the means to 
sacrifice my life for the one hope I still desire. 

Fasiota: I believe I know what you mean, Syra. 
Agnes told me about it just before she died. How can 
I ever thank you. You certainly kept your promise in 
guarding me, so it is my turn now to repay you. 

SyRA: In what way, my sister? 
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FaABIOLA: In the happiness of knowing that your sac- 
rifice has been accepted. I now desire, Syra, to learn 
and study the truth of your faith. 


ETERNAL BLISS 


[Fearing that the blow inflicted upon Syra is serious, 
Fabiola sends for the doctor. She soon learns that he 
is more than a doctor and rejoices when she learns that 
he baptized her mother upon her death bed.] 

FasioLa : How do you feel to-day, Miriam? 

Mrr1aM: Oh, so very happy, sister. 

SLAVE: The doctor is here, madame. 

FasBioLA: Please send him in. [Doctor enters. ] 

Doctor: Fabiola, would you mind leaving me alone 
with Syra; I have an important message for her. 

FapioLa: As you wish, Doctor. [Exit Fabiola. | 

Doctor: My child, I have brought the Great God, 
Himself. Are you ready to receive Him? 

MrrtAM : Oh, yes, Father, with all my heart. 

Doctor: But tell me before you receive the Sacred 
Host, are you not angry with those who have harmed 
you? 

Miriam: No, indeed, Father, I have loved them too 
much for that. Have I not given my life for their con- 
version ? 


Foundations: Source 
(Continued 


bright awards are of special interest in this regard. 


EXTENSIVE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM NEEDED 


Studies show that only about two-fifths of the students 
annually qualified for college (roughly the top quarter 
of the group in intelligence) manage to go on to higher 
education. This vast waste of talent for Catholic leader- 
ship will not be completely eliminated by the provision 
of scholarships, but some of this waste will be cut down 
if an extensive scholarship program were developed. 
In the ten years from 1936 to 1945, the amount of money 
given by corporations to educational and charitable in- 
stitutions increased tenfold, and the curve is still going 
up. A large proportion of corporate contributions goes 
into the field of higher education, and particularly into 
scholarships and fellowships. 

In Factors Affecting the Admission of High School 
Seniors to College (page 124) it is stated that of all high 
school seniors in the first or highest quintile who were 
not planning to go to college, 28.4 per cent would go if 
they were offered.a scholarship. In New York State 24 
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Doctor: That is true, my child. Invite, then, this 
Great God into your heart ; that His coming may flood 
your soul with His grace, [After Miriam receives the 
Sacred Host, the doctor sends for Fabiola. ] 

FABIOLA: Is there any hope, Doctor ? 

Doctor: Courage, child, look at Miriam yourself. 

FasIioLa: She seems better, doctor. What powerful 
medicine did you give her? 

Doctor : Happiness, Fabiola, happiness. Is that not so, 
Miriam? 

MiriaM: Yes, doctor, it is. Fabiola, tell the doctor 
that you wish to be instructed in our holy Faith, for he 
is a priest of our Faith also. 

FaBIoLa: A priest of the Christian Faith? 

Doctor: Yes, Fabiola, I am and, what is more, I 
was here before when I baptized your mother upon her 
death bed. 

Fasiota: My mother! Oh, Miriam, why didn’t I 
know this before. Now in truth I may call you sister. 

Miriam: Yes, Fabiola, you may call me sister in 
truth. Thank God that I lived to see this happy day. I’m 
leaving you soon for the far beyond. Be kind to my 
brother and remember that he too was left in early youth 
without a mother to guide him. 

FaBIoLA: I promise, dearest sister. 

MirIAM: Come closer, sister. Oh, I’m so thirsty for 
death. Oh, how sweet it is to die that another might be 
saved. Agnes, come, oh come to me and take me home 
with you. Oh, what joy; oh, what bliss. [| Dies.] 


of Finaneial Assistance 
from page 235) 


per cent of the students graduating in the top fourth of 
their high school class fail to go to college if their fami- 
lies’ income is over $9,000, but more than twice as many 
(59% ) fail to go if the family income is less than $5,000. 
Only 20 per cent of the intellectually capable high school 
graduates of families with less than a $2,000 income now 
enter college. Moreover, 12.4 per cent of able students 
drop out of college because they cannot afford to con- 
tinue their training (Manpower and Research, Vol. IV 
of Science and Public Policy, pp. 26 and 124). Perhaps 
financial inability and ignorance of scholarship oppor- 


. tunities constitute one of the major reasons why only 


25 per cent of Catholic high school graduates, (based on 
a sample of 10,000 seniors ; Religion and Race Barriers to 
College, p.6) as compared with 67 per cent of all Jewish 
seniors and 35 per cent of all Protestant seniors, actually 
seek a college education. 

Without doubt there are many potential Catholic 
leaders going untrained because we counselors and high 
school and college administrators are remiss in opening 
their eyes to scholarship opportunities. Studies indicate 
that for every student so trained, there is another equally 
well qualified who must forego further education be- 
cause of financial inability. 
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ABOUT HIS MOTHERS BUSINESS 


By SALVATORE A. PUPO 


645 E. Center Street, Johnsonburg, Pennsylvania 


ATHOLIC universities cannot dis- 

regard the tactical value of pre- 
paring militant teachers and yet hope to combat 
successfully the forces of secularism now wreaking havoc 
in the field of education, Unfortunately, however, our 
universities are not recruiting the aid of those who 
could be trained to serve both as a defensive and as an 
offensive unit. Instead, through their passivity, they are 
deterring many teachers, among whom are included the 
objectors who find it difficult in social conscience to 
fight the existing order, and the isolationists who feel 
that the struggle concerns only the Religious. But this 
is not the worst of the situation! Other teachers are 
allowed to become disaffected and consequently to join 
the ranks of the secularists; while still others are per- 
mitted to sit by and wait until they are called. 

Education faces a crisis; and to resolve this crisis 
we Catholics must marshal together each of our elements 
into a potent force that will defend Christian educational 
principles and make the school, whether it be parochial 
or public, a better place in which to grow in ability, 
knowledge and attitude. 

Our first attention, then, must be directed to the 
fortification of our advance echelon—the teaching el- 
ement—which is within the immediate range of the 
secularists. This task of preparing effective teachers, to 
which we assign the department of education in the 
Catholic university, likewise demands that all isola- 


tionists, objectors and prospective teachers be inspired 
to action and that the support of the disaffected be 
regained. 


THE BASIC PHILOSOPHIES OF SECULARISM 


To understand better the nature of this assignment, we 
should first review the two basic philosophies under- 
lying the secularist movement. For indeed, the success 
of secularism has depended in large part upon the at- 
tractions of the two philosophies, naturalism! and hu- 
manism, which already have drawn too many teachers 
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to the cause. Even experienced Catholic teachers are 
being indoctrinated with such principles in graduate 
courses or in in-service training, and some unthinkingly 
are adopting these principles. It seems unlikely that 
such would be the case had these same teachers been 
properly trained by the Catholic universities. 

The naturalists look upon man as hardly more than 
a higher animal, and as a result limit their educational 
aims to the satisfaction of this animal’s needs. In sucha 
system progress depends upon the multiplication. of 
wants and upon the satisfaction of these increasing 
wants through what is commonly called a higher stand- 
ard of living. Thus education becomes a training for the 
appreciation of more and more luxuries and for a 
mastery of information requisite to production of these 
luxuries. The criteria by which to ascertain who is 
well-educated are three : the knowledge and sensitiveness 
for the enjoyment of life ; the ability to create and invent 
things needed for this enjoyment ; and an attitude which 
lends itself to the performance of humanitarian deeds. 

To the humanists man is primarily a moral creature. 
Consequently their educational aim is the attainment of 
the completely human character and their ultimate ob- 
jective is a moderate civilization, governed wisely and 
humanly by men of natural prudence, temperance, jus- 
tice, and fortitude, and peopled by happy citizens of a 
broad and time-tested culture who conduct themselves 
according to the law of golden mean. Education becomes 
(1) intellectual and moral training in principles to be 
found in the great works of the past, and (2) dis 
ciplining through meditation and self-control. 

The two systems attract because they-are dedicated 
to the principle of brotherhood and because they are 
designed to lead man to the social millenium. Those 
attracted, in their haste to enlist under the banners of 
any who promise temporal comfort, fail to realize that 
such systems are inadequate because they have their 
focal point in man rather than in God. 

The Catholic system is sound because it treats of a 
God-created man, a somatopsychic organism living ina 


'This classification and the definitions of naturalism and 
humanism are suggested by John J. Ryan, “Education a 
Catholicism,” The Philosophy of Catholic Higher Education 
(Catholic University Press, 1948). 
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physical universe with his fellow man and aspiring 
with him to the Creator. This system, holding the person 
of Jesus Christ as its model, assists man to know, love, 
and serve God—and to know, love, and serve his fellow 
man through love for God. Here education becomes a 
process of growth and development whereby man’s facul- 
ties are prepared for a Christian life of mental, social, 
physical, and spiritual activity, all directed to eternal 
salvation. 

However, there are obstacles to this end: original 
sin and its effects, the chief of which are weakness of will 
and disorderly inclinations, Therefore, the immediate 
aim of Catholic education is to correct these inclinations, 
to encourage and regulate good tendencies through the 
enlightenment of the intellect and the strengthening of 
the will, and to show man how best to use his God- 
given talents. The product will be a true and perfect 
Christian who, regenerated by baptism and aided by 
divine grace, coordinates his activities of the natural 
world with those of the supernatural—that is, the man 
who thinks, judges, and acts in accordance with eternal 
principles. 


PREPARATION OF THE CATHOLIC TEACHER 


What now are the implications of these facts and what 
pattern do they suggest to the department of education 
in the Catholic university? It follows, of necessity, that 
the department mold teachers of mental acumen, of 
broad understanding, and of high moral and intellectual 
ideals who realize their dignity and responsibilities as 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ and as members 
of the natural society. And because of the infiltration 
of secularism in education the Catholic university must 
also develop a militant teacher who possesses the courage 
to oppose all educational principles which distort the 
true origin, nature, and destiny of man and to promote 
those which see man in his proper perspective. 


THE CURRICULUM 
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The complete curriculum for the department of educa- 
tion would be as follows: 
Philosophy and Theology 
Freshman Year—Theology and Introduction to Phi- 
losophy (3 hours each). 
Sophomore Year—Logic and Ontology (3 hours 
each). 
Junior Year—Epistemology and Cosmology (3 hours 
each). 


Senior Year—Ethics and Rational Psychology (3 
hours each). 
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Humanities 
Freshman Year—Rhetoric and Composition (6 
hours); Masterpieces of World Literature (6 
hours); and a language (6 hours). 
Sophomore Year—Masterpieces of World Literature 
(6 hours); language (6 hours); and Fine Arts 
(4 hours). 
Junior Year—Masterpieces of World Literature (6 
hours) ; and Music Appreciation (4 hours). 
Senior Year—None except those elected. 
Social Studies 
Freshman Year—Western Civilization (6 hours). 
Sophomore Year—Western Civilization (6 hours). 
Junior Year—None except those elected. 
Senior Year—Christian Social Life (8 hours). 
Sciences 
Freshman Year—Mathematics (4 hours). 
Sophomore Year—Biology (4 hours). 
Junior Year—Physics or Chemistry (4 hours). 
Senior Year—None except those elected. 
Field of Concentration and Professional Studies 
Freshman Year—None. 
Sophomore Year—Principles of Education (4 hours). 
Junior Year—16 hours to be distributed between the 
major field and the courses required for certifica- 
tion. 
Senior Year—22 hours to be distributed in the same 
manner. 


INTEGRATION: FAITH AND REASON 


Because the Catholic Church has been instructed by 
Christ to teach all nations, she must exercise her divine 
jurisdiction over the education of all her members. 
Obviously then the doctrine of the Church concerning 
man and his relationship to God and to his fellow man 
has greatly determined the character of the curriculum 
this paper sets forth for the preparation of Catholic 
teachers. 

First, the teacher-to-be will be given an understanding 
of man’s origin, nature, and destiny. Therefore, because 
considerable of such knowledge is drawn from divine 
revelation, theology will serve as the first integrating 
principle. Through this theological inquiry the student 
recognizes the natural life as a means to the super- 
natural life and understands how man, by cooperating 
with divine grace and by adopting as guiding prin- 
ciples the dogmas of the Faith, may form himself into 
a true and perfect Christian. He is also able to grasp 
that his social obligations originate in the supernatural 
order, the Mystical Body of Christ, which motivates all 
activity on the natural level through love of God and of 
neighbor. 

Yet, reason and nature must not be repudiated. For 
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there is a natural foundation of the supernatural that, 
rather than be ignored, should be investigated through 
a study of philosophy in which the human mind, by its 
own efforts, penetrates to the essences of the knowables 
and establishes the ultimate principles of their being 
and of their relationship one to the other. Thus the 
future teacher through faith and reason (1) assimilates 
a body of objective knowledge derived from human 
effort and divine revelation, and (2) adopts a standard 
of values that gives meaning and coherence to the whole 
of life and that places him in an ideal attitude before 
God. 

The philosophy program will include: theology, in- 
troduction to philosophy, logic, ontology epistemology, 
cosmology, ethics, and rational psychology. Such a pro- 
gram will give the future teacher the higher knowledge of 
being in the knowables—ontology, cosmology, rational 
psychology, and theology; a discipline in the valid 
thought processes—logic and epistemology; and an 
understanding of the general principles of morality— 
ethics. These courses will integrate the education of the 
prospective teacher and give meaning to all other 
knowledge. 


THE HUMANITIES; THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Besides theology and philosophy the full liberal cur- 
riculum for the teacher must also demand a study of the 
humanities, the social studies, the sciences, and the pro- 
fessional studies. Through the humanities the future 
teacher investigates the heritage of literature and the 
fine arts, both of which are attempts of man in the past 
to record his experiences in relation to and insights into 
the great values of truth, goodness, and beauty. But 
always these experiences and insights must be evaluated 
in terms of scholastic values. In the masterpieces of 
world literature course the student will be made familiar 
with type-forms and the best works drawn from the 
literature of all times. Thus he will be able to recognize 
all types and qualities of literature and to appreciate 
literature as an art. The courses in fine arts and music 
appreciation will acquaint the student with the works 
of the masters and develop within him a critical taste 
through an analysis of several masterpieces. But he is 
not educated to fulness until he has mastered his native 
tongue and at least one foreign tongue, The course in 
rhetoric and composition will provide training in the 
fundamentals of composition so that the student may be 
capable of clear and straight-forward discourse in his 
own language. The study of the foreign language will 
train him to use another tongue easily and make him 
more conscious of the workings of the word-symbol 
and its relation to the underlying thought and ex- 
pression. 

Every society reflects the influence of a past society. 
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The problems of contemporary society cannot be under- 
stood or solved unless the relation of the past and the 
current is clearly grasped. For this reason the prospec- 
tive teacher, if he is to contribute to contemporary 
civilization and culture, should be given a course in the 
history of civilization and Christian culture. Such a 
course will study the influences which have helped evolve 
the spirit of our culture as well as survey the great 
civilizations and principal institutions. Too, the prospec- 
tive teacher should be given a broad program of social 
study which will include a distinctly Catholic economics, 
political science, and sociology. These three fields will 
be presented together in such a way that the student may 
have the means to a Catholic solution to his social 
problems. 


THE SCIENCES 


The student must know also something of the world 
of matter in which he lives. The courses in physics and 
chemistry will combine lectures and laboratory investi- 
gations and experiments so that the student will become 
acquainted with some of the fundamental principles 
and laws which govern matter. The study of math- 
ematics will be designed to include the various principles 
needed later for an understanding of physics or chem- 
istry. Also to be studied are the biological principles and 
concepts of living things. 


THE PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


This program is more“difficult to define because it 
must remain flexible, that is, it must be designed to 
meet the immediate requirements of the state or locale 
in which the prospective teacher expects to practice. 
However, the program should include a study of the 
Catholic principles of education and an appraisal of 
current practices and theories along with a course in 
the scholastic psychology of learning. 

Finally, a Catholic university must make provisions 
for advanced studies and research in the field of educa- 
tion. This graduate division will be a center of thought 
on the various problems which face education. Such an 
assignment demands the research expert and the in- 
vestigating scholar whose findings should be put at the 
disposal of the Catholic teacher through in-service train- 
ing programs and graduate courses, and should be 
disseminated for the public in general through literature, 
radio, discussion clubs, parent-teacher associations, and 
the pulpit. 


(Continued on page 251) 
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UIDANCE is a widely discussed 
... topic in educational circles today. 
Much is written about it in educational journals ; busi- 
ness has interested itself in fostering it in the high 
schools and colleges; “shop talk” of teachers is filled 
with it and high school institutes in which Catholic 
teachers have met to plan better life adjustment pro- 
grams have centered on it. Perhaps the keen interest in 
student guidance at all levels of education has been 
heightened by the rather frightening world situation in 
which we adults all seem to be whistling in the dark. 
The realization has been forced upon us that present 
conditions call for the maximum of adjustment in all 
walks of life and make good guidance imperative. 
What educator present at such an institute was not 
in sympathy, however, with the harassed teacher who 
directed the following question to the chairman after 
listening to a plea for better guidance? He asked, “How 
can I give adequate guidance when I teach Latin to two 
hundred boys a day ?”’ If his tone was marked by a barely 
perceptible note of belligerency, it could easily be under- 
stood and pardoned. Who had not at some time or other 
framed, if not actually voiced, a similar question ? 


EVERY RELIGIOUS TEACHER CONCERNED WITH 
GUIDANCE 





Some reassuring points are to be considered on the 
question of guidance in general before an answer to this 
question is attempted. While it is true that many Cath- 
olic schools have never had the funds to set up an elabo- 
rate guidance program, no one will deny that they have 
always provided guidance and that of a rather high 
caliber. Every religious teacher worthy of the name has, 
by the very nature of his vocation, been vitally interested 
in guiding youth. When the trend swung back from 
emphasis on the specialist in guidance work to the 
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present emphasis on the home-room and classroom 
teacher in the guidance programs, he found himself in 
the spotlight again. He was prepared as far as credits 
and state requirements were concerned for his position. 
Dutifully he had enrolled in summer courses in adoles- 
cent and vocational guidance when after a strenuous 
teaching year he might have reasonably hoped for a 
restful and relaxing vacation during the hot weather. 
Philosophically he accepted the fact that often the greater 
portion of such courses left him with little more than a 
facility in speaking and interpreting the current educa- 
tional jargon. In the name of progress he had also 
acquired some new labels for practices which, long be- 
fore, common sense and his religious training had dic- 
tated. 


This experience, common to many teachers, has not 
left them cynical, but it has left them questioning. Are 
not aptitude tests, diagnostic tests, interest blanks, orien- 
tation lectures, achievement tests, individual conferences 
of a formal nature, personality rating charts, anecdotal 
records, autobiographical assignments, and all the like 
simply a means to an end? Might there not be besides the 
use of these, which undoubtedly have their place, a more 
direct and simple way of guiding students to desirable 
goals? 

At times, overwhelmed by the cluttering up of school 
time with these aids and techniques, feeling frustrated 
by a home-room period all too short and a schedule that 
with mechanical precision fills his room every forty-five 
minutes with forty new faces, drained of vitality by the 
exacting requirements of a subject that to be expertly 
taught for mastery by the students demands every 
minute of class time be spent well, he is sure that there 
must be another way. He has been made guidance-con- 
scious by a number of agencies but he doubts that the 
minute screening, classifying, and pigeon-holing of stu- 
dents is the answer to good guidance, especially when 
the multiplicity of paper jobs leaves him feeling tense 
and driven. 
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SIMPLER AND MORE INTUITIVE 





There is another way, and it is more sure and it is 
more true. It fits in with the ordinary teaching schedule 
and it leaves the spirit serene. It is a better way; it is 
simpler, more intuitive. It is to seek with the heart to 
know and guide the students with whom one comes in 
contact. The educator with the bulky file of student data, 
the one who is expert in handling the latest counselling 
techniques, the possessor of the flamboyant personality 
is not he who exercises the most effective and beneficial 
influence on students. The one with the lasting influence 
is the teacher who is sincerely interested in each and 
every student’s welfare because he is a member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. He is the consecrated educator 
whose heart strips away the apparent, the ephemeral, 
the non-essential in dealing with students and goes 
straight to the real, the substantial, and the essential. He 
it is who sees in every student one more opportunity to 
prepare a Christian to meet the challenge of our times. 
He judges success in life in terms of the full use of all 
talents, be it one or five, in the complete service of mind 
and will for God. 

It demands much of the guide, this seeking with the 
heart to know students—a correct sense of values main- 
tained steadfastly in an atmosphere of subtle secu'arism, 
a sincere appreciation for the opportunities offered by 
daily contact with souls yet young and pliable, a willing- 
ness to work quietly and without expectation of gratitude. 
Above all, it requires a great love. The daily duties of 
teaching must be performed in the manner that Christ 
would perform them. Transformed by grace and asceti- 
cal living, the teacher must preach by daily example. 
There must be constant alertness to make practical 
applications of correct principles. It is one thing to 
believe, speak, or write, that money, power, or worldly 
fame are not the criteria of success in life. It is quite 
another to guard against personal manifestation of 
worldly admiration of wealth or prestige in individual 
cases. It is not difficult to point out to students in class 
evidences of naturalism in certain magazines but it is 
hardly consistent to enlist students’ cooperation in drives 
to sell these same magazines, 


HIERARCHY OF VALUES 





The largeness of a school, its success in competitive 
sports, the efficient economy of the school plant and 
equipment, and even the scholastic achievements of the 
students themselves, must not receive undue emphasis. 
These are material things and must be relegated to a 
subordinate position in the hierarchy of values. The 
supernatural and the spiritual must come first. The stu- 
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dent must not only be taught this in courses but must 
also see it put into practice in the administration of the 
school and evidenced in the daily living and thinking of 
his teachers. This requires teachers of great faith who 
accept the Gospel literally and who resist the false secy- 
rity of the tangible and concrete in guiding students. Any- 
thing less is a pedogogical tilting at windmills and a 
case of the blind leading the blind. 

This does not imply that insight into character and 
spiritual acumen is exclusively restricted to Catholic 
teachers, but it should be peculiar to Catholic teachers 
and the chief stock-in-trade of an experienced religious 
teacher. The impact of the Christlike personality of the 
truly spiritual teacher on the daily life of a student js 
bound to influence, mould, and guide. Even though such 
a person’s contacts with individual students be limited 
by the demands of a heavy teaching schedule, large 
classes, or the exigencies of a difficult subject, he will 
know his students better and guide them more surely 
if he seeks with his heart to do so. He discerns more 
readily the desires, inclinations, fears, and sorrows that 
dwell in their souls by their words, movements, and out- 
ward behavior, He knows their conduct mirrors the in- 
terior life of their souls. Attuned to the spiritual, docile 
himself to the guidance of the Holy Ghost, and with a 
greater affinity for truth and good than an ordinary 
person, he has more power in interpreting the student's 
interior life by means of outward indications. The 
spiritual teacher, because his spirit is purified and in 
harmony with the spiritual nature of truth, sees and 
judges his students more clearly. He is an able guide. 
Ilis students, too, will sense that the heart that seeks to 
know and serve them is a disinterested heart, a humble 
heart, a replica of Christ’s own, and they will respond 
more readily to his guidance. 


ONLY SEEMINGLY SIMPLIFIED 





Of course, there will be failure at times, and this must 
be accepted too. It is very difficult to accept without 
disappointment the fact that a student may refuse guid- 
ance, not because of the rejection of the guide, but be- 
cause of deliberate rejection of grace. Yet it happens, 
and when it does one can only make sure that the way- 
ward student leaves our school with no bitterness in his 
heart but with a memory of Christian kindness and 
sorrowing love. Apparent failure with a student may be 
a real triumph though it never be known, and one can 
always pursue the erring one with prayers. 

This method of seeking to know and guide students 
with the penetrating instinct of a Christlike heart may 
seem over-simplified, impractical, or even pietistic. It 
may appear completely unrealistic in the field of voca- 

(Continued on page 251) 
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hierarchy, Scotland was subjected 
to the jurisdiction of the archpriests and first vicar- 
apostolic of England till 1623. But the Scottish Cath- 
olics, on national grounds, resented being under the 
jurisdiction of an English bishop and petitioned Pope 
Clement VIII to be freed from it. In their memorial to 
the Pope, they emphasized the old enmity that existed 
between the two countries, and they were helped in their 
plea by the English vicar-apostolic, who had little desire 
to be placed in charge of Scottish priests. 

The result was that the pope acceded to their wishes 
and incorporated the clergy into a missionary body by 
decree of Propaganda in 1653. For the next eighteen 
years they were governed by prefects-apostolic. 

In 1694 a Scottish vicariate-apostolic was established. 
In 1731 this was divided into two districts, the High- 
lands and the Lowlands, which, in turn, were sub-divided 
into Northern, Eastern and Western by Papal Rescript 
of 1827. This arrangement continued until the restor- 
ation of the Scottish hierarchy in 1878, when the Arch- 
diocese of St. Andrews and Edinburgh, with its four 
suffragan sees of Aberdeen, Argyll and the Isles, Dun- 
keld, and Galloway, and the Archdiocese of Glasgow 
were established. 

In 1947 the province of Glasgow was erected with 
its two suffragan sees of Motherwell and Paisley. 

The Catholic population of Scotland at the restor- 
ation of the hierarchy was 332,618 or a little over 9 per 
cent of the population of Scotland: in 1951 these figures 
had risen to 748,463 and 14 per cent respectively. 























NO SUCCESS AT RESTORATION FOR 300 YEARS 
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For 300 years after the Reformation, repeated efforts 
were made to restore the educational system of Scotland 
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to its pristine pride, but without success. The monoton- 
ous frequency of the acts passed is sufficient to show 
how the decisions and wishes of the legislature were 
disregarded. 

Many of the parishes, now wholly Protestant, had no 
schools at all. Where one was found it was only too often 
a dark, draughty and dirty hovel, conducted by a master 
or mistress who usually existed on starvation wages. 
The children of prominent Catholics remaining on the 
mainland were compulsorily educated as Protestants, 
but in the more remote districts of the North-West and 
in the Outer Hebrides there were to be found pockets 
of Catholics, holding to the “auld” Faith and free from 
persecution because of the difficulties to be encountered 
in enforcing the Penal Code amongst them. 

In an attempt to deal with the question of nurturing a 
native clergy a school was founded in Barra in 1675; 
the only other Catholic school in Scotland at that time 
being in Glengarry. Propaganda tried to insist that 
Catholic children should be sent to these schools from 
all the rest of Scotland, and Winster, prefect of the 
Scottish missions, had to protest to the Cardinals that 
Catholic parents would as soon send their children to 
school in Jamaica as in Barra! Modest establishments, 
however, were founded by zealous priests: one in the 
island of Morar, which had to be discontinued after the 
Jacobite rising of 1715, and another two years later at 
Scalan in Banffshire, which lasted until 1800 and edu- 
cated over a hundred priests. After the defeat of the 
Jacobites at Culloden in 1746 it was burned to the 
ground, but the following year it was rebuilt. Other 
houses were opened in Buorlach in Morar and at 
Samalaman in Moidart, and towards the end of the 
eighteenth century one house was opened at Aquhorties 
on Deeside for the Lowlands and another on the island 
of Lismore for the Highlands. 

Ever since the Union of the Parliaments of England 
and Scotland in 1707 the Scottish nation was developing 
a national character over-riding the acute political divi- 
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sions. Poverty and religious controversy had combined 
to unite all Scots in a mental and moral antagonism to 
the wealthier and more libertine civilization of the 
Protestants, south of the border. The intellectual unity 
of the nation and the good understanding existing 
amongst its component classes were all the greater be- 
cause Scottish lairds, in those days, sent their own 
bairns to the village school. The idea of sending a Scot- 
tish gentleman’s son to an English “public” school was 
rendered unthinkable alike by thrift and patriotism. 
Education in the local school strengthened the young 
laird’s love of his native land and landscape and inclined 
him, when he arrived at man’s estate, to sympathize with 
his tenants who had once been his schoolfellows, spoke 
the broad Scot’s tongue of which the highest were not 
ashamed and had the traditions and ballads of the 
countryside, which were the common heritage of all. 

Another Scottish characteristic was the amazing free- 
dom of speech that prevailed between the classes which, 
nevertheless, were perfectly distinct in a strict, social 
hierarchy. It typified the relation of men who had sat 
on the same bench at school, and whose fathers and 
forefathers had ridden, shoulder-to-shoulder, to fray 
and foray. In this the Scot differed, and still differs, from 
the Englishman, The Scot never knew the feudal system, 
as it existed in England. He could proudly boast that he 
“never touched his forelock to a Baron’! These in- 
digenous traits persisted, and combined with thrift, the 
child of hard circumstances, formed the basis of his 
character. Even today the great majority of the children 
of Scotland, whatever their social class, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, receive their primary and secondary edu- 
cation in the day schools. Residential schools are few. 
Those sent by wealthy parents to English boarding 
schools are but a very small percentage of the nation’s 
pupil-population. 

The authority of the Reformed Church over education 
was extended by further statutes which provided that 
the superintendence of the parish schools should be in 
the hands of its ministers. The schoolmaster, after his 
election by the heritors, were examined by the presby- 
tery as to his competence for his office in respect of 
morality, religion, and such branches of literature as 
were deemed necessary and important for the parish. 
In addition, he was required to sign the Confession of 
Faith and the Formula of the Church of Scotland. In 
1861 these were dispensed with. 


PAROCHIAL SYSTEM LACKED ELASTICITY AND 
EXPANSIVENESS 


The parochial system proved, in course of time, quite 
insufficient for the wants of the nation. No provision 
had been made for the migration of population or for 
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economic developments. Besides, the system ttself, lacked 
elasticity and expansiveness. Due to the great industrial 
developments in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the population was rapidly increasing and was unevenly 
distributed. In some areas, as a result, there were too 


many schools; in others there were none at all; while 
in the cities parochial schools were non-existent. 

Such was the state of Protestant education when in 
1779 a Catholic Relief Bill was introduced in Parlia- 
ment, but so great, however, was the opposition to it 
that it had to be withdrawn owing to riots, and not until 
1793 was a Catholic Relief Act passed. This Act allowed 
Catholics to acquire, possess, and dispose of real and 
personal estates in Scotland, but they were still for- 
bidden to hold certain offices; a Catholic could not be 
a schoolmaster, professor, or public teacher for any 
science. The exceptions, however, were never enforced, 
nor were they intended to be, as no penalty was attached 
to them. 

Towards the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
numbers of Catholics on the mainland, to the south and 
west were rapidly increasing. Irish immigrants came 
pouring into the city of Glasgow, bringing with them the 
tradition of the old “hedge” schools. Early on the Scot- 
tish farmer had induced them to accept seasonal em- 
ployment on his terms. Some remained at this work, 
but in course of time many others went further afield to 
the cities and to the industrial areas and towns in the 
counties surrounding Glasgow, where their willingness 
to undertake all kinds of hard work obtained for them 
ready employment. 

The Highlanders, many of whom had drifted south 
and worked alongside the Irish immigrants, resented at 
first the presence of these “incomers,” competing with 
them for employment. Nevertheless, the Irish remained. 
By 1814 there were 10,000 Catholics in Glasgow alone, 
and at 1847, the time of the famine in Ireland. this 
number had increased to 50,000. 


BY 1825 FIVE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN GLASGOW 


At first there were no Catholic schools, so the parents 
sent their children to the local schools where their faith 
was endangered, insulted often, undermined and in many 
instances destroyed. The Catholic School Society, man- 
aged by a committee with equal numbers of Catholic 
and Protestant representatives, took measures to ease 
this situation. By 1825 there were five Catholic schools 
in different parts of Glasgow. To these public support 
was offered conditional on the reading in the schools 
“without note or comment” of the Protestant version of 
the Bible. When this condition was accepted many other 
benefactors came forward with funds and books to help, 
but bigotry raised its head at such “trafficking with 
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popery” and the education of Catholic children was beset 
with all kinds of difficulties. 

The schools themselves, judged by present day stand- 
ards, were wretched in every respect, but, if anything, 
they compared favorably with any other elementary 
schor Is of that period. The staffing was another problem : 
some teachers were just respectable persons with no 
training whatever; other teachers came across from 
Ireland; while others still, the greatest number, were 
the products of the Lancaster system, whereby a pupil 
became in time a monitor and assisted the teacher by 
imparting to those younger that himself the little he had 
just been taught. Private “adventure” schools sprang 
up everywhere. These were mostly a means of earning 
a livelihood by those in charge. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE FOUNDED WITH GRANT 


A great advance took place about this time in the 
provision of a seminary for the priesthood in the north. 
In 1827, a generous benefactor, John Menzies, the last 
laird of Pitfodels, gifted to the Scottish vicars-apostolic, 
not only the mansion of Blairs near Aberdeen, as a na- 
tional seminary, but, in addition, an estate of 1100 acres. 
Two years later, after the necessary alterations had been 
completed, “‘no pain or expense having been spared for 
the proper accommodation and domestic comfort of the 
students,” St. Mary’s College was formally opened. 
According to the ancient rules and constitution of the 
college, “The sole end which the pious founder and 
other benefactors of this seminary proposed to them- 
selves was that its students might be educated, who 
should, in due course, dedicate their lives as priests to 
the defense and preservation, and, also with the help of 
God, to the propagation of the Catholic religion through- 
out the Kingdom of Scotland.” 


The lands on which Blairs College stands to-day have 
never passed out of Catholic possession. At the time of 
the foundation of Blairs as a seminary there were only 
54 priests in all Scotland, working among the people: 
to-day there are 1,023—803 secular and 220 regular 
priests. 


In the intervening years this college has been con- 
siderably enlarged; new buildings have been added by 
succeeding rectors ; between 800 and 900 of its students 
have become priests and bishops, and to-day, 1952, it is 
Scotland’s national junior seminary and houses 200 
aspirants to the priesthood. 

In 1833 Parliament voted the first grant of £20,000 
towards elementary education in England, but Scotland, 
at first, received no share of it. In the following years, 
however, this was remedied and government inspection 
of schools followed, despite the general assembly of the 
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Church of Scotland which passed resolutions against 
Catholics receiving any State aid for their education. 

In 1846 new regulations were passed dealing with an 
increase of teachers’ salaries, retiral pensions, and grants 
towards defraying part of the cost of building new 
schools. But the committee of the Council of Education 
maintained that Catholics were not entitled to any of 
these benefits. Finally, the matter had to be taken up 
and settled in Parliament. Safeguards for the teaching 
of religion in schools were demanded with the result 
that a Catholic inspector, approved by the Catholic Poor 
School Committee and chosen by the Bishop, was ap- 
pointed. Those in holy orders were ineligible for bene- 
fit under these grants. 

Elementary education in Scotland, however, was still 
in such an unsatisfactory state that a Royal Education 
Commission (Argyll) was set up to inquire into its 
working. From its report in 1866 the first official ac- 
count of the position of the Catholic schools is obtained. 
Regarding the schools in one part of Glasgow, the com- 
missioners reported that there was a large Irish element, 
for whose wants there existed no school beyond a private 
“adventure” school in one of the wynds; that Roman 
Catholic children were to be found in the other schools 
but in comparatively small numbers and that their at- 
tendance was extremely irregular. In Calton and Ander- 
ston districts of Glasgow there were Roman Catholic 
Schools but in the Clyde district few Catholics attended 
any school, and those who did, were so irregular that 
the paltry smattering they picked up would not outlast 
a year’s roughing in the world. 

In 1834 the Ursulines opened a convent and school 
in Edinburgh. In 1849 the Franciscan Nuns and the 
Sisters of Mercy came to Glasgow. In 1858 the Marist 
Brothers came and took charge of certain boys’ schools. 
Of one of the latter in the East End, the Commissioners 
reported that 300 boys were taught reading, writing and 
arithmetic by two Marist Brothers, assisted by five 
pupil-teachers. “In these, however, as in other Roman 
Catholic schools, the superiority in discipline was very 
marked . . . the children were attentive and polite as is 
invariably the case,” commented the commissioners. 


AIR OF TRANQUILLITY AND REFINEMENT NOTED 
ABOUT SISTERS 


Of the girls’ school taught by the Sisters, the Commis- 
sioners were struck especially with the harmony existing 
between the Sisters and their charges. Thé general man- 
ners and respectful tone of the children contrasted favor- 
ably, in their opinion, with any other school for the same 
class in Glasgow. They went on to speak of the “air of 
tranquillity and refinement about the Sisters themselves,” 
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and “the considerable taste and neatness displayed in 
school arrangements,” and they say “probably the know]- 
edge that the Sisters have devoted themselves in a purely 
unselfish spirit to the task of educating the young with- 
out fee or rewards begets, on the part of the parents 
and children, a corresponding gratitude and respect.” 
The children were nearly all Irish, the fees were very 
moderate, mostly a penny a week, and were by no means 
rigidly exacted. Most of the children were under eleven ; 
they left school as soon as they could get work and went 
to potteries and mills, to shops and elsewhere to run 
errands and to all the miscellaneous occupations in 
which a great city abounds. 

Between 1859 and 1870 religious orders of men 
opened foundations in Scotland, including the Jesuits 
who came to Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1859. In Glas- 
gow they established and still conduct a very successful 
secondary school, St. Aloysius’ College. 

At the time of the royal commissions there were 23 
Catholic schools in Glasgow—16 parochials, 3 upper, 
and 4 private “adventure. 


CONTRAST OF ENGLISH CONDITIONS 


In England, the Newcastle Commission had reported 
to Parliament on the condition of elementary education in 
that country. 

There the Catholic population had greatly increased 
also again mainly owing to the influx of Irish immi- 
grants, and for the same reasons which brought them 
to Scotland. This emigration from Ireland was mainly 
geographical: from the north-west and north-east of 
Ireland the exodus was to Scotland. A few shillings 
paid the fare ; the emigrants could scarcely afford more. 
To England and Wales went the same classes from the 
east, south, and south-west of Ireland. Others still had 
their fares paid by friends across the Atlantic or if they 
could afford to pay their passage money, they emigrated 
to the United States or Canada. In large industrial 
centers, like London, Liverpool, and Manchester, where 
immigrants settled, were to be found conditions some- 
what similar to those obtaining in Glasgow, Dundee, 
and other big towns in Scotland. Provision of school 
accommodation and staffing were becoming serious mat- 
ters. Schools were being built by voluntary subscription 
and the need for teachers became even more vital than 
ever before. How were these teachers to be obtained? 

In 1850, St. Mary’s College, the first training college 
for Catholic men in Great Britain, was opened at Ham- 
mersmith, London. At first this college was intended 


for teacher-members of religious communities only, but 


as these were not coming forward in sufficient numbers, 
a lay department was provided. From 1854 until 1919 
Catholic men students, 164 in all, from all parts of Scot- 
land were trained in St. Mary’s College. Many English. 
men, also, on completion of their training, came north 
to fill vacant posts in Catholic schools. After 1910 the 
numbers from Scotland dwindled as training was then 
heing provided for Catholic men at the provincial day 
colleges near the four university cities. Arrangements 
were made by the Ordinary for the concurrent training 
of these students in religious knowledge, outside college 
hours, and examinations were conducted for the award 
of a religious certificate of competency to impart re- 
ligious knowledge. For women students, the Sisters of 
Notre Dame de Namur had opened a training college 
in 1856 at Mount Pleasant in Liverpool, and in 1874 
the Sacred Heart Training College had been founded at 
Wandsworth, To one or other of these, but chiefly to 
Liverpool, went Catholic women students from Scotland 
for training until 1895 when the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
who had come to Glasgow the previous year, opened at 
Dowanhill their training college with twenty-one stu- 
dents. Its success has been outstanding. Its output up to 
June 1952 has been 4,776 trained teachers, of whom 
831 were university ordinary graduates, 87 honors 


graduates, and 70 with diplomas in either music or art. 


CHURCH AUTHORITY OVER SCHOOLS ABOLISHED 


But to return to the findings of the Argyll Commis- 
sion. In their report the Commissioners condemned out- 
right the private “adventure” and proprietary schools. 
The course of instruction included nothing but reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, all of which were imperfectly 
taught. Of the teachers, they said that neither their 
general character, nor their training and attainments 
fitted them for the discharge of such important duties. 
The general conclusion of the Commission was that for 
teachers and taught alike, the sooner the private “adven- 
ture” schools for the lowest classes ceased to exist, the 
better for all concerned. The only remedy was for the 
education department to take control of the parish 
schools and then fill up the gap by rate-aided schools. 
This required legislation, The Newcastle Commission 
had also reported its findings in England. As a result 
the English Education Act was passed in 1870. In 1872 
the Education (Scotland) Act followed. The authority 
of the Church over the schools was finally abolished. 

(To be continued) 
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CHRIST-BEARERS 


By SISTER M. FLORIAN, S.S.J. 
St. Monica’s School, 30 Millbank Street, Rochester 11, New York 


T DOES NOT require any great 

wisdom to concede that whenever 
and wherever in this world of ours there has been an 
age of Godlessness and neo-paganism, there has always 
been in counter-balance somewhere, a deep growth of 
spirituality. Persecutions in pagan Rome watered the 
soil for the seeds of the first martyrs. Religious per- 
secution at the time of early American settlements cut 
clear, new roads of martyrdom in the New World. 
This century of grace is reaping the fruit of American 
Christian living, grown in the blood-soaked soil of 
American Martyrs. 

New persecutions have recently arisen in the world. 
Diabolical powers are again the instruments of cruci- 
fixion. Other Christs are being tortured as they carry 
their crosses to new Calvaries. Yet, over against this 
attempt to put Christ to death, old forces of Christianity 
are taking new forms. Just when the world of hate 
thinks that the Church is once and for all dead, Christ 
in His Mystical Body comes to life in a new resur- 
rection, and lives with an even greater newness and 
abundance of life. Witness the current surge of devo- 
tion to our Lady as the result of her apparitions at 
Fatima. Clergy and laity alike are becoming more cons- 
cious of their power as Christ-bearers to act as leaven 
in this era of modern paganism. Hence, too, we have 
such movements as the Christophers, the Cana confer- 
ences, Catholic youth groups and sodalities and the 
liturgical movement, 


TO THE FOUNTAIN-HEAD 


All these movements are good and great forces to 
oppose and stem the tide-waters of communism, but 
sometimes there is danger that too much Christian 
activity is being attempted by individual groups without 
the reliance on the true source of the Christian spirit 
and life. “Of myself I am nothing. . . . I can do all 
things in Him who strengthens me.” So spoke St. Paul. 
We must go then, to the Fountain-head from which 
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we may drink the living waters to make our apostolate 
fruitful. 

It is nearly fifty years now since Pope Pius X of holy 
memory pointed out in his Motu Proprio, where that 
Fountain-head is—‘“‘the primary and _ indispensable 
source from which the true Christian spirit must be 
derived is actual participation in the solemn, public 
prayer of the Church.” 

The greatest prayer offered by the Church is, as 
we know, the Mass. Actual and active participation 
in that sublime act is the intimate union affected by the 
actual reception of Christ. It is His Body, Blood, Soul 
and Divinity, His Spirit and His Life, that forms the 
primary and indispensable source of the true Christian 
spirit. Here we derive our strength for the day’s battle. 
And, having received this source of power, we are 
prepared and fortified to go forth and bear Christ to 
others. 

We are initiated into this Christ-life in Baptism, 
strengthened in it in confirmation, healed of our sinful 
wounds, cured of our weaknessess and soul-diseases in 
penance, and are actually filled with His Life and Spirit 
in Holy Communion. So often however, the Mass and 
sacraments are strangely conceived in this receptive 
atmosphere only; as though they are given to us for 
ourselves alone. True, they are God’s gift to us, per- 
sonally, but the spirit of the liturgy is likewise, and 
moreover, a spirit of generous giving. Having given 
ourselves in offering, we have received an infinite gift 
in return, and this gift of life and love we are com- 
missioned in turn to give again to all men. “What 
return shall I make to the Lord for all that He hath 
given me?” In a true Christian spirit we realize that 
God’s love never ends. There is never any halt in His 
giving. Hence, we must continue this giving of the 
fruits of His Redemption, so “I will take the Chalice 
of Salvation and call upon the name of the Lord. 
Praising I will call upon the Lord and I shall be saved 
from my enemies.” It would appear to- be almost a 
triumphant battle cry—this praising and calling upon 
the Lord, to be saved from the enemy. And so the 
call to Catholic Action and to the spreading of the 
Christ-life truly is. The enemies of the true Christian 
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spirit are many; they are gnawing at the very vitals 
of our world today. It is up to the Christophers, members 
of the Mystical Body, to live Christ bravely before the 
world, to bear Christ into the market-place, and to act 
as wholesome leaven on all with whom they come in 
contact. 


THE ACTION MUST GO ON 


Participation in the daily morning Sacrifice of the 
Mass is not sufficient. This is truly the first and indis- 
pensable souce, but like God's love, the action must go 
on. Not only do we consecrate ourselves in the morning, 
but we give all our life for all time. 

Ample opportunity for living out this Christ-life 
during the day, the week, the months and years as they 
roll on, is given us. God’s grace and His very life are 
provided for us in the sacraments which He instituted 
to be our life-long helps and means of living the Christ- 
life. The sacraments have the Mass, the Christ-life, 
as a focal center. They are a continuation of the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. The member of the Mystical Body 
receives his life-energy through these channels of grace, 
to sustain and accompany him from the cradle to the 
grave. They aid the soul in its development in the 
growth and spread of the Christ-life in all the members 
of the fellowship. By baptism, the gift of faith is im- 
planted. The person baptized has been initiated into 
this life of Christ, the Holy Ghost has been received 
by him and the Christ-life begins. His entire succeeding 
life must be a living out of that which is begun in 
baptism. In Holy Communion, this life receives added 
energy and grace which are exercised in the daily offer- 
ing of ourselves to God with the Holy Eucharist as 
our food. By penance the soul conquered by the attacks 
of the enemy, weakened by the forces of evil about him, 
is healed. His sins are confessed and forgiven and he 
goes forth renewed in spirit. Confirmation strengthens 
him for these frequent battles. He becomes more truly 
a temple of the Holy Ghost and is filled with His gifts 
and armed with the weapon of divine charity. When his 
physical life grows weak, he receives spiritual health 
and even bodily health at times, in his decline. If he 
dies he passes on into the presence of his God fortified 
and safe in the grace of the Christ-life with the oil of 
extreme unction still upon him. Holy Orders gives 
leaders to the members—leaders who will point the 
way by exemplary lives, who will with unmistakable 
charity draw others to be truly “other Christs” and 
Christ-bearers. It is the sacrament by which priests are 
duly ordained to perform the greatest act of sacrifice 
on earth. Finally, the Sacrament of Matrimony is the 
one in which two members of the Mystical Body co- 
operate with Christ in producing other members. It is 
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a direct spreading of the Christ-life especially when this 
act of cooperation is followed up by the parental re. 
sponsibility of true education according to the true 
Christian spirit. 


SPECIAL GRACE AID THEIR ENDEAVORS 


The Christian spirit is apparent in every phase and 
walk of life. The Church, always a tender Mother, 
provides for her children at all times and in all places 
so that never, for any reason, need they be separated 
from Christ or his spirit. Therefore, we have the sacra- 
mentals. The Church consecrates and makes holy certain 
members of the Mystical Body who wish in a special 
way to cooperate with God in spreading His spirit in 
religion. Special ceremonies, special graces are accorded 
them to aid them in their endeavors. Her sick members 
have special care. And not only her members directly, 
but all their material goods—their food, their modes of 
conveyance or means of travel, their instruments or 
implements of labor—in a word, all that is useful to 
man is blessed with a special blessing that shows great 
concern on the part of the Church for her children. 
All this is so that the members who daily come in closer 
union with Christ in the Sacrifice of the Mass, who 
receive Him and bear Him about in their daily lives, 
may be continually reminded of His proximity, His care, 
His love. Living Christ so intimately, they are every 
moment bearing Christ about with them, spreading the 
Christ-life—acting as a leaven on all with whom they 
come in contact. 

Every hour of the day is lifted up to God in the true 
spirit of the liturgy. This is done by the chanting of the 
Divine Office. What a sublime act of praise, of generous 
giving of praise to the Creator by the creature this is! 
Our Divine Model in the Christ-life offered hymns of 
praise to the Father. We, the members of Christ, share 
in a conscious rendering to God of that which belongs 
to God when we recite the Office. All nature praises 
God—man alone disrupted this praise and harmony by 
the fall of Adam. And yet being restored in Christ—and 
having shared by actual participation in the work on 
the Redemption, man’s heart must express its gratitude. 
Therefore, through the day the Church has given us 
official prayers to express that gratitude and _ praise. 


ALL THE DAY LONG 


SU oo SRE I IEC ER RRR Sn NE 
Sa nnn nnn ES 


All day long the Christian offers the mystical sac- 
rifice. With the singing tongue of Christ, His Mystical 
Body praises Him in the night hours, offers the new 
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day as it is ushered in at dawn, consecrates the new- 
born day as the sun begins to rise. Weary at noon, from 
the labor and burden of the day, communion of prayer 
is held with God. Completing the upward curve of the 
prayer, the waning hours of the afternoon rise to close 
ynion with Him. At evening when the sun is setting, 
praise and thanks are again given for the day that is 
done and the sleep that is to follow. It is really the 
praise of a life-time given at birth, in youth, during 
maturity, and through the lengthening shadows of old 
age. And on the homeward stretch looking with charac- 
teristic anticipation, with the true Christian spirit, to 
rest in the Lord, it is completed. 

The true Christian spirit is truly derived from the 
Sacrifice Oblation and the Sacrifice Banquet. The daily 


mornings Sacrifice renews and strengthens tnis Uhrist- 
life in the members, but it moves continually onward 
and outward. True members of the Christ-life go through 
the entire liturgical year in this spirit of union with 
Christ and, united with the bond of divine charity, 
aid others in doing so. They carry that which they have 
received into Catholic activities ever eager to draw 
others, to serve others, living for Christ, “in Him and 
with Him, and through Him” serving the Father. Since 
all are members of His Mystical Body it is He whom 
they serve when they serve and instruct the neighbor. 
This is truly a generous giving of ourselves to God—it 
is the living out in action the true Christian spirit which 
is derived from its primary and indispensable source— 
Christ our Lord. 


About His Mother's Business 


(Continued from page 242) 


The courses should be established to advance the 
Catholic teacher’s knowledge in his field of specialization 
and to improve his methods and techniques, Necessary, 
too, are courses in which the current theories of educa- 
tion and psychology are analyzed relative to their con- 
sistency with man’s true nature and purpose. All in all 
the teacher must continue to grow in knowledge, ability, 
and Christian attitude so that he may dutifully be about 
his Mother’s business: to teach all nations in Christ. 


What has been designed is a curriculum to prepare a 
moral and intelligent Catholic teacher. That this man 
or woman is a militant Catholic does not imply that he 
or she is to be at odds with his fellow man; only that he 
or she will help form the true and perfect Christian youth 
who, with Christ as a model, respects individuals, the 
state, and God in just measure, The true Christian 
is the true citizen and the true friend. Secularism cannot 
mold such a man! 


Put Your Heart in Guidance 
(Continued from page 244) 


tional guidance as restricted to occupations, for example, 
but is it? Are students but the sum total of abilities 
which may be tested, measured, or analyzed? Is the 
possession of such innate ability any guarantee that the 
combination of other qualities necessary for successful 
adjustment is present? Would any teacher deny that the 
spiritual forces that defy measurement and classification 
are the strongest forces in a student’s make-up? Does 


one know and understand a student after one views 
facets of his personality? Is it not rather the intangibles 
that offer the strongest motivation to a student, and 
is it not these which the teacher must grasp in a com- 
posite whole? The senses apprehend quickly the ap- 
parent, but only the heart grasps the essential. If you 
would know, love, and direct your students aright—seek 
with the heart—seek with a holy heart. 


Pray for the Missionaries 


(Continued from page 232) 


the catechism under the arc lights inside the compounds. 
Father Roy D. Petipren, M.M.., is chaplain at a prisoners’ 
camp where approximately 1,000 men are taking instruc- 
tions. His converts are now instructing other prisoners, 
and many Korean: soldiers are taking instructions be- 
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tween battles, according to Father Joseph:W. Connors, 
M.M. In one combat regiment 100 boys are being pre- 
pared for baptism, and 150 others are now Catholics. 
The persevering prayers of Catholic school children 
throughout the world are not offered in vain. 





TEACHING OF RELIGION SIMPLIFLED 
Through the Use of Audio-Visual Materials 


By REV. MICHAEL F. MULLEN, C.M., A.M. 


St. John’s University, Brooklyn 6, New York 


N ORGANIZING my own ideas on this sub- 

ject of simplifying the teaching of religion 
through the use of audio-visual materials I decided to 
use an outline based on three words: what, why, and 
how. 

Since this helped me in simplifying the subject, 
perhaps it will help you in your digesting of the thoughts 
I have to offer. So I shall ask myself three questions : 
What are audio-visual aids? Why should they be used 
in the teaching of religion? How should they be used 
in the teaching of religion ? 


What Are Audio-Visual Aids? 


For my own purposes I tried to formulate a definition 
that might include under audio-visual materials the dif- 
ferent technical devices which are used in the twentieth 
century. Thus I propose that an all-embracing term 


be used to classify them—picture stories. This may be 


over-simplification, but under the term “picture story” 
you can list your motion pictures, your filmstrips, both 
sound and silent, and the individual maps, charts and 
pictures that the teacher uses. All have an appeal to 
the ear and to the eye; to the eve for the picture and 
to the ear for the story. 

The motion picture consists of a sequence of pictures, 
which are really stills, but run so fast that the eye is 
given the impression of motion. On the film sound-track 
is the story, whether it be in narrative form such as in 
a documentary or whether it be a story dramatized by 
use of dialogue. Essentially the medium combines the 
picture with the story. 


Two Types of Filmstrips 


There are two kinds of filmstrips, sound and silent. 
In the sound filmstrip you have a series of still pictures 
synchronized to a story on a record, again a narrated 
or dramatized story. The story is written in such a way 
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that the pictures move along at an average speed ofa 
frame each seven or ten seconds. Thus the sound film 
strip has or can have all the elements of the moving 
picture, with the one exception of motion, and this caf 
he simulated if you move your pictures fast enough. 
There is an added advantage of greater economy and 
less difficulty with equipment, and the far more ine 
portant factor that difficult ideas can be visualized by 
means of an artist’s imagination. 


We Get Away from the Abstractness 


The silent filmstrip consists of a series of still pictures 
arranged in sequence. However we must remember that 
pictures do not teach by themselves. You need the story 
that goes with them. This story is either printed on the 


Reverend Michael F. Mullen, C.M., A.M., is shown addressing 
the CAVE Convention on August 5, 1952, in Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. His topic is one with which he is very familiar, for he 
is the director of the sound filmstrip series entitled, The St. 
John’s Catechism in Sound Filmstrip, a production of St. John's 
University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ia “Thread-easy” film path proves it 
again! Guests at a recent trade show 
helped prove the RCA ‘400” easiest to 
thread ...473 of them threaded this projector 
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with these amazing results: Many actually 
threaded the machine in less than 7 seconds. 
Some threaded it in less than 20 seconds. 
Most threaded it in less than 30 seconds. 


Easiest Way To Show Films 


ACTUAL TIME TESTS PROVE the “thread- 
easy” RCA ‘*400” projector is the world’s 
fastest threading projector. But they prove 
more than just speed. They prove you 
can’t beat the RCA “400” for downright 
easy Operation. 


You can trust your RCA “400” 
No need to cross your fingers when you 
tun on your RCA “400”. You know 


you'll have a picture. And you get a clear, 
steady picture—steadier than Society of 


Motion Picture and Television Engineers 
standards, 


Prove it yourself 


Make your own test on the RCA “400” 
projector. Check it side-by-side with other 
16mm projectors. Prove to yourself that 
it’s the easiest to thread, best in perform- 
ance. Quiet in operation. 

Ask your local RCA Visual Products 
dealer to give you a demonstration. Or mail 
the coupon for complete, descriptive folder. 


FREE BOOKLET — MAIL COUPON NOW 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN. H.J. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
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Camden, N. J. 


Name. 
School 


City 


2. Easy to rewind. Rewind a 10- 
minute show in 66 seconds. No 
need to shift belts, pulleys, or reels. Just 
insert film in upper reel, and flip rewind 
switch. It’s easy. It’s fast. 


Easy to set up. Unpack the RCA 

“400” projector, and set it up in 
less than 2 minutes. Actual tests show 
this machine can be unpacked and set 
up, with film threaded and picture on 
screen, in one minute, 42 seconds. 


oy Easy to pack up. After a showing, 
pack up the RCA “400” projector 
in quick time. Slip reel arms and cord 
into place, close up the case, and carry 
it off, in less than three minutes. Cut 
wasted time. 


Easy to carry. Case hangs straight 

down at your side. Won’t thump 
against your leg as you walk. Comfort- 
designed handle and rounded corners 
of case help make it extra-easy to carry 
the RCA “400” projector. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 27m 
Radio Corporation of America, 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
new, free booklet “‘RCA ‘400° Senior and 
Junior 16mm Sound Film Projectors.” 


Zone 





film with the pictures or the teacher gives it herself. 
Here again the story can be either narrated or drama- 
tized. At times you will find teachers who can dramatize, 
In fact, if we are honest with ourselves we know that 
every really good teacher is a “ham actor.”” We have 
learned to “put on a show” in the classroom, and the 
children love it. They like it even better if they can do 
the acting. The better we are as teachers the more we go 
in for acting, because then at least we personify, we get 
down to the image, we clothe with the detail, we get 
away from the abstractness which the child cannot 
understand. 


Then we have individual pictures, maps and charts. 
They are important because they carry a story within 
them, and thus cut down on verbiage. The teacher 
doesn’t have to talk so much, and everyone likes that 
idea. However, some explanation generally is necessary, 
so that we end up with an audio-visual aid. 


Best Picture Says Most 


It may be said in passing, however, that the best 
picture is the one which says the most. That is why 
the cartoonist is so clever. He creates a picture which 
has a story in it. His is the simplest, the briefest com- 
municating medium of all. For example, “Henry” of the 
comic strip is a bald-headed little urchin who never 
says a word, but he practically tells you what he is 
thinking! Recall to your memory an advertisement of 
a few years ago—a picture of a boy about eight years 
old, chinning himself upon the branch of a tree, with 
those little lumps of muscles bulging on his arms as he 
tries to pull himself from the ground. Looking on is a 
little girl with all the wonder and admiration in her 
eyes that a little girl has for a little boy. In her mouth 
is a big chunk of bread, and another slice is in her 
hand. Underneath the picture is the caption—‘Eat Bond 
Bread.” 


And We Teach with a Definition! 


Vitamins, energy, strength, life, muscles, vigor !—and 
we teach sanctifying grace, which is life and power, with 
a definition: “a state in which we are holy.”” Much as 
you would say that we are in the state of Illinois or 
Massachusetts, or better, in a state of somnolence. Dead, 
inanimate, passive teaching. The advertisers could tell 
us how to get across our message! Theirs is the tech- 
nique that we need! 

Even a piece of chalk can be considered an audio- 
visual aid, but certainly not if it is used merely to write 
words on a blackboard. It is more worth its weight in 
chalk when used to draw pictures which carry a story. 
Strictly speaking, however, each picture is not worth a 
thousand words, but rather a paragraph of words. To 
explain: when you write a paragraph you must have one 
idea, one topic sentence. To develop that idea you must 
clothe it with illustration, with examples, with concrete 
instances. Now the picture does all that for you. It saves 
you words; it gives life to the idea. 
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Living Voice of the Teacher 


To sum up, therefore, on the first point, audio-visyy 
materials are picture stories. The motion picture and th 
sound filmstrip give you a story which is the work 9 
professionals, both script writers and actors, as well x 
music and sound effects which stir the emotions. On the 
other hand, with the silent filmstrip you have the living 
voice of the teacher who can determine for herself hoy 
much her pupils can assimilate and can accordingly 
adapt her commentary to their needs. She uses her own 
methods and presents the material in her own way, not 
as determined by someone else. Obviously, each medium 
has its advantages and disadvantages. Each also has its 
own specific purposes ; one that can be used for one pur. 
pose cannot be used for another. It is up to the people in 
the field to evaluate the material, the techniques used, 
and to determine if whether, in a particular instance, the 
right tool was used for the job. 


Why Audio-Visual Materials in Religion? 


Why should we use these audio-visual materials in the 
teaching of religion? I would like to answer that ques- 
tion from a two-fold standpoint : the psychological view- 
point, and the historical argument, which to me is ven 
interesting because I think that it is not very well known, 

First, let us take the psychological reason. Whether 
we like it or not, the teaching of religion in this country 
is centered on the Baltimore Catechism. Peering out ur- 
der the fashionable clothing of the modern texts in re- 
ligion are the bony outlines of the catechism question and 
answer. Practically every textbook is based on its strue- 
ture. 


Belongs at End of Learning Process 


Now the Catechism needs help. It furnishes precise 
doctrinal definitions which have been worked out by 
theologians, each word having a definite meaning. How- 
ever, these words are often technical and their meaning 
cannot be understood by the child unless they are ex 
plained to him. At the same time we cannot brush aside 
the Catechism ; we need it. We have in it all our formu- 
lations of doctrine and moral and worship. Since we 
have an authoritative teaching organization, thos 
formulations, particularly of the Creed, which give us 
the motivation for life, must be learned by the children. 
But the questions and answers belong at the end of the 
learning process, not at the beginning. Children should 
memorize them only after they have understood them, 
in terms of their own life experiences, in terms of all the 
sources from which that material was first obtained and 
then synthesized. For those definitions are the dry bones 
of religion, from which have been stripped all the 
flesh and blood of life. Of themselves they are almost 
indigestible to the child mind. 


Ideas through Images 


We get ideas through images. We can never stress t00 
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much that psychological fact. That souk of ours which 
js capable of abstraction resides in and vitalizes a sen- 
tient body. It seizes to itself universal ideas which it got 
from the raw material of images, which in turn made a 
bloody entrance through the gates of the senses. Since 
the definitions of the Catechism are abstract ideas the 
teacher must do much work on the level of imagery if 
the child is to understand the text. Therefore, perhaps 
here more than in other subjects, there is the need for 
audio-visual materials—the appeal to the eye and the 
ear, the imagination and the emotions. 

The second reason why we should use audio-visual 
materials in the teaching of Religion is a historical one. 
God Himself, and later on His Church, used the audio- 
visual method as the ordinary way to teach men. It is 
because God understands the human mind which He 
created that you will seldom find Him in His revelations 
tomen starting with a definition. Even when the mystery 
of the Most Blessed Trinity was first revealed to us, it 
was done so by use of an audio-visual aid. John the 
Baptist down by the Jordan River heard the voice of the 
Father coming from the clouds and saw the Holy Spirit 
in the form of a dove. And he saw in flesh and blood 
the Incarnate Son of God. 


Imagery in Old Testament 


Let us briefly trace the over-all picture. In the Old 


Testament, the books of Moses were written in a simple 
narrative style, filled with imagery. The prophets of the 
Old Law, as did Isaias in the market-place, usually 
dramatized their message. The sack cloth and the ashes 
and the rending of garments people understood. Again, 
perhaps the greatest poetical imagery ever to be found 
is in the Psalms of David. Each one is a concrete story 
image. That is why they are so beautiful. That, too, is 
why they still appeal to men after thousands of years. 

We now come to the greatest Teacher of all time—the 
Master Psychologist. Our Lord in His public life shows 
all of us a lesson. Most of His teaching was done by 
parables, and none of them begin with a definition. 
When faced with a woman taken in adultery, Our Lord 
without a word is seen stooping down and writing in the 
sand, perhaps the names of the people who wished to 
stone her. Is that audio-visual? The list is long and well 
known to you of the concrete things—persons, places, 
and objects—all the simple images that Our Lord used 
to bring out truth. 


Our Lord Used Objects to Teach 


He dealt with objects. He spoke to farmers and to 
fishermen and so He chose objects that they knew: a 
hen with a brood under her wings ; the house built upon 
sand ; the fox, the wolf, the sheep; the birds of the air 
and the lilies of the field. He pointed to these latter and 
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told the story of the great care that is lavished upon them 
by His Father, and therefore of how much greater im. 
portance we must be to Him. 

Now, we can not always bring the children out of th 
classroom into the fields to look at the swallows and the 
lilies, but through modern twentieth century techniques, 
with a picture flashed on the screen and the story tol 
on a sound track or a record or by the teacher herself 
we can have Christ live again in the class room. The 
children see and hear and so they understand and loy 
Him who told us about the lilies of the field and the 
birds of the air. We must use what devices we have. Sci- 
ence is for the glory of God, and science has provided 
us with new devices. We can now recreate the original 
picture story. 

The Church followed the system used by the Master, 
In the Acts we find the Apostles telling the simple story 
of what they had seen and heard—the deeds and words 
of Christ. “We have lived with Him. We loved Him, 
And we are willing to die for Him.” They built their 
teaching of religion about a Person, and their teaching 
was so effective that with the grace of God we see one 
of the greatest miracles of all time, the growth as ofa 
mustard seed of the living Church, the Mystical Body 
of Christ, 


The Church Fathers Used the Story 


Read the Fathers and you will find the simple scrip- 
tural stories with their application. St. Augustine in the 
fourth century, perhaps the greatest genius the Church 
has produced as an original thinker, wrote a book for us 
teachers of religion—we ought not neglect reading it— 
on catechizing simple people. Aren’t children simple? 
Aren't most adults simple? And from the fourth century 
down to the time of the Reformation, the Church fol- 
lowed the idea of St. Augustine which in essence was 
this: Get down to the children’s level, establish rapport 
by showing that you are interested in them. Tell them 
the simple scriptural narratives of God's dealing with 
men from the creation of the world to the present time. 
For the commandments give them little moral stories, 
little applications for their own life. 

In the Middle Ages the Church followed the audio- 
visual way in teaching religion. She kept to the scrip- 
tural narrative form in presenting doctrine. In addition 
to that she put the doctrine in the form of rhymed songs 
which could be sung; but above all she taught religion 
through prayer, It must always be remembered that al- 
though this was the age which gave us that grand syt- 
thesis of doctrine and philosophy known as the Summa 
of St. Thomas, it was also the period which gave us the 
Christmas Crib of St. Francis, that beautiful visual de 
vice which teaches the doctrine of the Incarnation t0 
young and old alike. 


Each Church a Treasury of Visual Aids 


Much of the loveliness of the cathedrals came from 
the Church’s desire to visualize the truths of faith. She 
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flung their spires against the skies in an attempt to 
spiritualize stone and make it pray. She filled the in- 
teriors of those cathedrals with statues and paintings, 
frescoes and stained glass, for the purpose of bringing 
her doctrines to life. She gave her people the Stations of 
the Cross, where seeing in tableau form the drama of 
the Passion, they might love the God who died for them. 
She clothed the Mass with every form of sound and color 
and beauty and ritual. Each church became a treasury of 
yisual aids before the word was ever coined. 


Developed Church Plays 


Not only did the Church teach her doctrines from 
the pulpit. She went further and dramatized them in the 
sanctuary for all to see and hear. In this way she de- 
veloped her mystery and morality plays. Thus the 
theatre in western civilization was born in the Catholic 
Church. It was not until the time of the Puritans and the 
Reformation, when all drama and all joy were to be 
taken out of life, that the attempt was made to stifle the 
imagination and the emotions. 

At the time of the Reformation, there was within the 
Church a lack of zeal in teaching and a lack of catecheti- 
cal method. As an aftermath of the Reformation and be- 
cause of the attack on doctrine, the Church temporarily 
lost her ancient heritage, becoming now too defensive, 
too argumentative, too intellectualistic in her teaching. 
Thus she lost much of the imagery and the emotional 


impact of the liturgy and the story method. She adopted 
instead the abstract question-answer method wherein 
the exact definitions of doctrine were given to children 
to be memorized. She did this because of the success 
Luther had had with his “Little Catechism,” and his de- 
mand that his answers be memorized word for word. 

Consequently, from the Counter-Reformation came 
the Roman Catechism, formulated at the Council of 
Trent, which defined clearly our doctrine. From the 
Roman Catechism, intended for pastors as a reference 
book to aid them in explaining doctrine to their flock, 
has come every Catechism in this country and through- 
out the Catholic world—the little digest of the question 
and answer, and the exact definition. Granted that at a 
time of upheaval it was necessary to hold on to exact- 
ness of doctrine, the approach was too negative, and lost 
sight of the method traditional to the Church. 

In our time we have come again to the idea that we 
must teach religion by starting with a story and once 
more the liturgy is coming into its own. At the turn of 
the century a group of educators in Germany formulated 
what they called the Munich system of teaching religion, 
or the so-called psychological method as opposed to the 
logical. This method consists of three major steps: the 
presentation, the explanation, and the application. Now, 
if I may be pardoned for by-passing the smoke-screen of 





educational psychology’s specialized terminology and 
using simple language, the presentation means merely 
that first you tell a story. In the explanation, you ex- 
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tract from the story the points of doctrine, and then show I shall try briefly te explain these steps in order, ment 
the child how the same material is found in the question Preparation is needed both on the part of the teacher Mf in © 
and answer dress of the Catechism. The third step is ap- first and then on the part of the pupil. Your preparation MH awe 
plication, and of that I shall have something to say later. must be both remote and proximate. When you go je mast 
Essentially the method consists in working from the looking for audio-visual material, make sure that it js equif 
imagination to the intellect to the will. Almost all the what you need, that it fits into the matter of your text 
modern texts in religion in one way or other are based or your syllabus, that it is not something incidental, 
on the Munich system. To use the merely incidental would be to put the cart , 
Tn conclusion, and by way of summarizing the second before the horse. Suppose for example that a teacher . 
point, the reason why audio-visual materials should be finds a film on the life of St. Anthony which she likes that 
used in the teaching of religion is based on two argu- very much, and so she uses it in a class where she is sup- poin 
ments. Psychologically, we get ideas through images. posed to be teaching the doctrine of the Most Blessed the 
The questions and answers of the Catechism must be Trinity. The showing of the film may entertain the with 
memorized by the child because they are exact, but he youngsters, but it certainly does not fit her purpose. If wate 
cannot memorize until first he understands, and for you want to use incidental material throw it into a Fr. § 4" 
understanding he needs the picture story. Historically, day afternoon class. you 
the audio-visual method is the traditional way of teach- You are not to be dragged along by an audio-visual § '° b 
ing used by God and His Church. For over a thousand aid. You are the teacher ; this is the tool. You would not who 
years the Church had used the narrative story form use a screw-driver to cut down a tree. So make sure yoy film 
in teaching her doctrine; only in recent times has she know ahead of time whether the tool is adequate for the wa 
used the question and answer system. The method today job you must do. The development of adequate tools § 


Prey 


is to combine both systems. Therefore film and text—the will take time on the part of the producers, the adminis. § 
. . ° . . . . S " 
Catechism and its dramatization—must go hand in hand. trators and the teachers, but that is what we have to “— 


aim at. So look sharply at your tools. Most producers 


will give you a chance to inspect their material before- = 


rupt 
mor 
rupt 
stor 


on ws : . si ; = 
How Use Audio-Visual Materials in Religion! hand. If they are unwilling to do so, you may well be 


There are three general steps to be followed in the use suspicious that they are not confident of their product. 
of all audio-visual materials, First there is the prepara- The second phase of the teacher's preparation is proxi- 
tion, then the presentation, and lastly the follow-up. mate, and takes place in the class room. Have your equip- 
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ment set up ahead of time. Do not waste time and effort 
in experimenting. Women teachers especially stand in 
awe of a machine and approach it with trepidation. So 
master it beforehand. Teach some of the pupils to run 
equipment for you, That helps to secure class interest. 








Prepare the Pupil 






With regard to pupil preparation, we must remember 
x that there is such a thing as directed learning. You must 
es 





point out to the youngsters what they are to look for in 
the story ; otherwise you will be providing them merely 
with entertainment. Therefore, most good audio-visual 
material is accompanied by a lesson plan or a teacher’s 

















3 manual which will state the objectives and delineate for 
* you the main points in the story. These key points are 
= to be recast in question form and given to the children, 
a who are then told that the answers will be found in the 
you film or filmstrip. Some types of audio-visual material 
the will have the questions already prepared for you and 
sols printed on the film when the story is finished. In any case 
nis. should not let the pupils be presented with a picture 
to § OY in a haphazard fashion. 

He You are now ready for the second step, the presenta- 
aie tion. However you work your picture story, do not inter- 
be pt it, or start moralizing before it is finished. Leave the 
ap moral to the end. Run the story through without inter- 
a ruption. If you are using a silent filmstrip, adapt your 
wip story in time span and in vocabulary usage to the age of 
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your listeners. Ordinarily about ten minutes suffices. 


Now Pupils Assimilate 


The third step is the follow-up—the most important. 
Here the pupil must do the work. The audio-visual ma- 
terial merely gives information—swiftly and pleasantly 
—images for the imagination and sound and color and 
music for the emotions. Now the pupil must make the 
material his own—digest it, assimilate it, turn it around 
in his mind, separate the accidental from the substantial. 
This is usually done by having him answer the questions 
originally presented. He will have his own questions to 
ask, and then you are off in a discussion. Control it, 
do not let it wander too far. 

I would like to insert a personal observation here. Re- 
ligion is not like other subjects, primarily something to 
be learned. We are not out to stuff a mind with facts only 
—our job is to form Christians. That is our chief aim, 
and the follow-up activities always depend on the aim 
we have. 

Now, whether we like it or not, our chief objective in 
teaching religion seems to have been knowledge alone. 
That is why in too many cases we are satisfied when our 
questions receive correct answers. I admit readily 
enough that we announce loudly that our aim is to have 
the children live their religion, but the fact is—they sim- 
ply discuss, they just learn the truth. Little is done to 
make them love and live the truth. No wonder they 





sometimes become very disgusted with just discussing, 
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natural man is ego-centric ; he is out to please himself. 
The supernatural man is interested in pleasing God. 
Teach the child to say : “I will do this thing, not to please 
my teacher or my parents, but to please God.” Loving 
God effectively means that we do what He wants, as He 
wants it, for His sake, not ours. F 


carried out day after day, for a virtue is a habit, and a 
habit is grounded by repetition. Children need encour- 
agement and continuous motivation. And I am sure that 
if this process is carried through not only will God be 
pleased, but the mother will be down to see you shortly 


to thank you for the wonderful work you are doing with 
her child. 
Teacher Guides the Resolution Audio-visual aids are in the last analysis only spring- 


boards for action; it is up to you the teacher to make 
sard to the fulfillment of resolution. Children in the be- that action complete 


sinning will be vague in their resolutions, and therefore 
g 

will forget. After all, this will be a new experience for 
them—living their religion. And this process must be 


Lastly there must be guidance by the teacher with re- 


head, heart, hands — thought, 
prayer and effort. In this way the children will learn the 
truth, love the truth, and live the truth, and you and 
they will have drawn much closer to God. 
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ak bark, and plants on her farm. 

An insight into the cottage economy 
vi arly America and Sweden is gained Use coupon now 
tom the showing of her in the process of +? sie 8 


| 9% details and 
othmaking on a loom made by her hus- atiees 
band, F 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
48 City Park Avenue e Toledo 2, Ohio 


Please send brochure and prices on the Strong Universal Slide Projector. 


School 
Address 
City & State 


Name of Supplier 


Madelina narrates her own story in her 
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EDUCATIONAL 


/6mm Sound-0n-Film 
for TELEVISION 


The 16mm “‘Cine-Voice” Sound-On-Film 
Camera provides a budget-priced 
means for producing Educational 
Talking Pictures. Write for free 
illustrated folder and instruction book 
showing how you can make your own 
sound films with the Auricon... 


“CINE-VOICE” 


$695.00 

(and up) 
With 30 day 
Money-Back 
GUARANTEE 

























Photograph a sound track along one 
edge of your picture film. Same film 
cost as old-fashioned silent pictures! 
Play back your talking pictures on any 
make of 16mm sound projector or on 
regular film projection equipment used 
by all television stations. 





/ BERNDT-BACH, INC. 
7385 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 











dies. For the teacher who wishes to im- 
part to her class the spirit of various 
national groups who have contributed to 
our country’s growth, this film in a sim- 
ple, direct way makes apparent something 
of the Scandinavian spirit. 

Besides being an aid to a study of the 
contrast between cottage and mass pro- 
duction methods, the film can be used in 
arts and crafts projects. (S18) 


Filmstrips for Geography 


Two filmstrips series which can add en- 
richment to the geography class are re- 
leased by Jam Handy Organization. The 
first, for upper elementary grades and 
junior high, is the Seasons, Weather, and 
Climate; the second, Introduction to the 
Globe, develops the beginning concepts 
from the viewpoint of the child. 

Seasons, Weather, and Climate series is 
in color, with adequate explanatory text to 
add meaning to the visualizations. Simple 
experiments are suggested and a summary 
and questions are given at the end of each 
strip. 

“Our Earth in Motion” shows the rota- 
tion of the earth in relation to the sun 
causing day and night. 

“Sun and Our Seasons” shows the cause 
of seasons and the length of days and 
nights. The why of seasonal temperatures 
is developed. 

“What is Weather?” shows the relation 
ship of weather to man’s activities and oc- 
cupations. 

“What Makes the Weather?” covers the 
factors causing wind and different kinds 
of precipitations. 

The last in the series, “Climate,” defines 
the term and shows how it affects our 
lives. Factors affecting climate are ex- 
plained. Individual strips are $5.70; the 
series of five in a box-type kit box is 
$26.40. (S19) 

Introduction to the Globe is the second 
Jam Handy series, designed to start the 
child in skill at globe and map reading. 

Sasic understanding of earth in space is 
aimed at. 

“Continents and Oceans” puts meaning 

into concepts of size and roundness of the 
earth. The child is made to see the globe 
as the earth’s representation. Relationship 
of land and water is shown; continents and 
oceans are identified, 
“Up and Down” shows the meaning of 
up and down in relation to the peoples on 
different parts of the earth, through simple 
and familiar illustrations. 

“North, South, East, and West” locates 
the equator and the poles. The four direc- 
tions on the globe are introduced and re- 
lated to the classroom situation. 

“Night Day” starts with 
movements familiar to the child and shows 


and earth 
the spinning of the earth in space. The con- 
cept of night and day is developed, both 
in relation to us on earth and the earth 
in space. 
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“Hot and Cold Places,” the last strip 
of the series, relates the heat from the sun 
to the directness of its rays. The tempera- 
ture belts are introduced and the effects 
of temperature are shown in the effects 
on the lives of the people living in each 
belt. 

Each strip is $4.20; the series in book- 
type kit box is $19.50. (S20) 










Better Reading 





Better Reading will serve where reme- 
dial measures are called for. This film is 
designed to aid victims of poor reading 
habits by showing them how to correct 
their difficulties. Both motivations for 








































y good reading and the mechanics on how 
to do it are supplied. (S21) 
rt ul . . 
é Presidential Elections 
Be Presidential Elections is intended to 
* show “the workings of the American polit- 
MUN ical system, how it developed into its 
t modern form, and how it is implemented.” 
Ski This film is the capstone of a new series 


of EBF political science motion pictures 
“all designed to forward the cause of 
democracy through an understanding of 
its processes and development.” 

The other films are “Political Parties,” 
“Social Revolution,” “Nationalism,” 
“Centralization and Decentralization,” and 
“World Balance of Power.” 

Presidential Elections is a 16-min. black 
and white 16mm film. It combines selected 
newsreel footage of campaigns and con- 
ventions with explanatory narration and 
animation as a means of making clear 
the mechanics of nominations. The film 
points out that operations at the local 
level of precincts and wards are at the 
heart of a presidential campaign. (S22) 


SERVICE COUPON 53-4 






For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


Service Department, 






on The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
1 1912 Please send me further informa- 


described which I have encircled, 
without cost to me: 


Bl, B2, B3, B4, B5, B6, B7, B8 
$1, S2, S3, S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, 


$9, S10, S11, $12, S13, S14, S15, 
a $17, $18, $19, S20, S21, $22, 
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History Through Exhibit 
Girls from the St. Joseph branch of 
Cathedral High School, New York, are 
seen viewing one of twenty groups of prod- 








ucts which were set up as an exhibit in 
the Bowery Savings Bank. 

This notable exhibit of American arti- 
facts is making American history take 
on added meaning for school children 
throughout the country. For the exhibit 
is touring the country under the auspices 
of the. Henry Ford Museum and Green- 
field Village, Dearborn, Mich. 

Teachers of the principal cities of the 
country, which will have the exhibit for 
at least a week, will consider this a worth- 
while field trip for their students. 

Twenty leading companies are cooperat- 
ing on as many displays: locks; sewing 
machines ; illumination ; typewriters ; fire- 


fighting ; auto tires; metal and glass con- 


rENE AEST 
REPRODUCTIONS 


OLD AND MODERN 


BELLINI—ST. FRANCIS IN ECSTASY 


7. INSPIRING MASTERPIECE is one of the many 
superb full-color reproductions found in our descrip- 
tive catalog, which is being mailed this month to every 
Catholic school and college in the United States and 
Canada. We will be glad to mail additional copies on 


request. 


95 EAST PUTNAM 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 


GREENWICH, CONN. 





































¢an your students define | tainers; cooking utensils; radio and tele- 
vision; men’s and women’s fashions; 


railroads; illumination; timekeeping, etc. Catho lic Co lleges 


“CYCLOTRON” the eae Gemometentes tine progress | 


made in these Amer‘can products from | anda Schools 





colonial times to the present (S23) 
This is the Atomic Age and students are asking ques- j 
tions as a result of what they read in the daily press. {V 1k ‘Opec * * 
The 16mm film UNLOCKING THE ATOM integrates into INDEX TO ADV ERTISERS | Marquette University 
the physics curriculum for high school and college Si Allen Sik Mille.......... 230 on, et ae eee Jesuit Path 
study. This 20 minute Instructional Film reviews the S2 American Seating Co. ..... 256 engineering, journalism, and Administ 
work of the atomic scientists from the beginning of Bl Artvue Post Card Co....... 262 dentistry, law, medicine, and speech; gradual 
the 19th century to the present. The behavior of radio- S3 Bailey Films, Inec......... go | Arh st Sg ctet. Daas ae t 
active elements is shown and Einstein's mass-energy S4 Bentley & Simon, Inc..... 262 | units. Address the Registrar. 
formula is presented in animation. A cyclotron is SS Berndt-Bach, Ine. ..... eC 7 
explained. Principles governing ¢-h-a-i-n reaction and S6 Family Communion Crusade 258 
nature of A-bomb materials is diagramed. Use of | S7 Folger, Stephen Lane..... 260 Providence College 
atomic energy in war and peace is described. 20 min- vs . , 
vies, bbw, ate $95.00 ” B2 Ginn and Company....... 264 Providence, R. I. Conducted by the Dominic 


S8 Hansen, D. B. & Sons. . .225-228 Fathers. A liberal Arts college for men granting 





; . . : B3 Herder, B., Book Co...... 259 degrees in the arts and sciences and busines 
A more detailed study of the entire atomic field is B4 Lohmann, The E. M., R.O.T.C. For further information address th 
presented in the 80 minute film ATOMIC PHYSICS, also ON RES er eee Cover 3 Registrar. 
available in five parts and in a series of five filmstrips. S9 McMullen, The Declan X., 
re ere 255 ; 
[oeuyeewsresemmrwannenr ages i mie ee te 258 Siena College 
y UNITED WORLD FILMS, Inc., S11 New York Graphic Soci 263 i ek NY 
' : New Yor sraphic Society. . Loudonville (Albany County), N. Y. Conducted 
@ 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 1 . . by Order of Friars Minor. Awards Bachelor 
' ; ; B5 Pflaum, Geo. A., Publisher, de ie a a <: acheter s 
[D0 Send me a preview print of UNLOCKING THE § : degrees in Arts, Science and Business Adminis 
; ATOM, | am considering purchase. ' 12 R a ai ee Ok eo eee § . Cover 2 tration, ——* degrees _ Arts, Sciences, Busi- 
f ‘ Ss adio Corporation o ness and Education. U. S. Army Field Artillery 
' (0 Send me information on the ATOMIC PHYSICS # pwn cag 253 R.O.T.C. Day session for men only; Evening se 
; Series of films and filmstrips. ; 13 R C as C es C ° 4 sion for men and women. Address The Registrar 
Sl: evere Camera Co.....Cover 
© NAME i 0 , . ———— re 
: “remsetmemnameremnnmmmnmennmnnnncnis M B6 Singer, The L. W., Co., Inc. 262 
PTT Enmmamnnnnnmannnminnnne 1 | S14 Strong Electric Corporation, Georgian Court College 
' 
’ ie ne ee a Ps 261 Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. & 
‘ II Tn Aitiecschtcinssieveniibsissnunpicscchiliiadblibaainiaiaaiaibaiiialipsiam ; S15 United World Films, Inc... 264 7 —— =, she Tokgeens of general 
' ae. 60 culture and special training in one particular 
1 ai oe ee 2 a Well integrated one ome in Liberal Arts, 
inn acinar ueiuemekinthtieakeme 4 ; sas ‘ine Arts, Science, Music, Home Economics, 
B7 Warp Publishing Co....... = Business Administration, Teacher Training 
B8 World Book Co. ......... 25 Ned accredited. Address Secretary, Lakewool, 
N. J. 


College of Saint Rew 


Albany, New York, Awards M.A., M.S., MS 
in E., B.A. and B.S. degrees. Prepares fo 
elementary and _ secondary school teaching; 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry an/ 
biology research; laboratory technician; pr 
medical; music; and allied fields. A fully # 
credited college for women. Conducted by th 
Sisters of St. sevagh. Address The + Re 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters @ 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, St 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Hom 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and PreMet 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in An 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean. 











THE BEST IN CATHOLIC READERS 
FOR GRADES 4 THROUGH 8 











































FAITH AND FREEDOM 


Literary Readers 


Selections from Tom Sawyer, 
Snowbound, The Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, Uncle Remus, Gulliver’s 
Travels, The Song of Hiawatha, 
Andersen’s fairy tales, Aesop’s fa- 
bles—just a sample of the many 
pieces of standard literature in- 
BOSTON cluded in this popular series. 

To a greater extent than ever 
before these literary readers con- 


—— 


Seened Heart College. 


Wichita, Kansas. A four-year college for 
Grants bachelor’s degrees. Courses in arh® 
ness education, English, education, home ¢ 
nomics, languages, mathematics, music, y 
phy, physical educe ation, religion, natural s¢ 
ae il sciences, and speech and drama, Coa 
by the Sisters Adorers of the Most F 
Blood. Address the weer. 






































HOME OFFICE: 






Saint eas College 


Xavier, Kansas. Midwestern accredited 
college for women conducted by Sisters of 
ity of Leavenworth. Arts, sciences, music, 


SALES OFFICES: 


















NEW YORK 11 tain material by Catholic authors economics, homemaking, coosotarieg, - : 
°c Simi fs s technician, nursing education, graduate © 
CHICAGO 16 or on Catholic subjects which is tion. 240 acre campus. 30 miles from 





superior as literature. City. Address the Dean. 

















ATLANTA 3 
wae Now in preparation, A Book of - — 
DALLAS 1 Gladness, for Grade IV. Detailed La Salle Military Academy 
COLUMBUS 16 Teachers’ Manual for each book. Foremost Catholic military school under Cht 


Brothers. Accredited college preparation. 
8-12. Small classes. Complete facilities 
spiritual development, intellectual progress, 
cal fitness. Senior R.O.T.C. 170 acre camp 
year. 50 miles N.Y.C. Catalog. Box E, © 
L. L., New York. 


SAN FRANCISCO 3 
TORONTO 5 Ginn and Company 
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Alicr Bogs VOMPLETE OUTFITS 


(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On Altar (B) No. B10 Button Front Roman Back 










Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye collar and Altar Boy Cassock has patented ivory-hard 
belt front to insure ease in donning or removable toggel buttons that will not 
removing. pull off. 


(C) No. B10 Front View of Button-On- 
Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices for sashes, 
capes and other accessories furnished upon 
request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 

















Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool * Correct 

* Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only Length of 

Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. No. B10, Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.50 $ 11.50 18 in. 
7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 ik 18 in. 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 12.75 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 13.25 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 13.75 20 in. 
ll Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 14.50 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 15.50 22 in. 
— 13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 16.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 17.00 22 in. 
1S Ves. 54 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.25 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.00 10.00 10.50 18.25 24 in. 
17 Yuu. 58 in. 10.50 10.50 11.00 18.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.25 11.25 ELF> 19.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 11.75 11.75 12.25 19.75 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE @e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 






























(D) No. B 100 Altar Boy Surplice Em- (F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
broidered lace floral design. Extra full. light-weight cotton. Sanforized. Made extra 
Senes. 16 iach 00 24 GRC. ... «<0 000 $8.50 full. 


(E) No. B 62 Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sizes Sizes 

Sanforized. Rubrical banding in all church eee eas $3.75 DO Me i 0S $5.50 
colors, made extra full. Specify color band- TR ecc8 4.25 SO So ices 6.00 
ing desired when ordering. Sizes 18 inch DORE 2s 4.90 SE SN 6: sh ecéis 7.00 
Rs I aio Ks u's Siolae te eae $5.25 54 Me So cee 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, inclusive, at 
prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices listed, except Nos. B32, 
. B100 and B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. Fine No. B60 Same as No. B61 but without 
wearing Marquisette with lace. Made extra lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch.......... $3.00 


Call. Sizes 18 to 24 inch... ......5.. $4.00 No. B 80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable med- 
No. B70 Same as No. B71 but without ium weight. Oxford cloth. Made extra full. 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 Sines 15 to 24:12 5 cs co ct ee $3.75 
ers SR a Aclats ea ha ciaiou area $3.00 
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(J) No. B 110 Altar Boy Lace Surplice. 
(1) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- Embroidered floral design. Made extra 
weight cotton with lace. Sanforized. Made full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch...... $6.50 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch..... $4.00 (K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. Fine 


Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 








No. B 37 Same as No. B27 but with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $4.50 


No. B 32 Altar Boy Surplice. Lightweight 
pure Irish linen. Made extra full. Sizes 
EO 80. 28 MEN ios ee acemenasaees $6.50 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL — Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 


2 GREAT BOOKS for Catholic School 
The New Catholic Edition of the 
HOLY BIBLE #& 


EVERY CATHOLIC FAMILY ought to 
have a copy of this New Edition of the Holy 
Bible. Painstaking scholarship and_ skilled 
craftsmanship have combined to produce a 
masterpiece — typographically excellent and 
editorially accurate. This New Edition is ac- 
claimed with great enthusiasm and praised as 
foremost Bible achievement of our age. 


Almost 1500 Pages — Size 542 x8 
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STUDENT EDITION 


No. K623 — Black leather, 


With the Imprimatur of His Eminence cover in Red and Gab 
No. K632—Black linen cloth, square e . S x s ; 
corners, red edges, blanked title FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN saves, 30 colored illustrg 
and Cross on front cover, no Archbishop of New York ore. 
illustrations . 


Retail $8.70 — Religions ¢ 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of this New Edition 


Confraternity text of the New Testament. 
Popular Douay Old Testament. 

New translation of the Psalms. 

Large, easy-to-read type. 

Simplified format. 

Newly edited annotations. 

Appropriate Paragraph Headings. 


Retail $3.60 — Religious $3.25 


The Holy Bible is the 
WORD OF GOD 
and should be in 

In Every Catholic Home 


Modern paragraph format. 
Simplified cross References. 
30 full-page colored illustrations, 
Attractive Family Record pages. 
Handy Bible readings guides. 
Complete Index of Bible names. 
Artistic and Durable bindings. 


SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 


Edited by REV. HUGO HOEVER, S.O.Cist., Ph.D. 





NAMED IN Honor OF St, JOSEPH, Patron of the Universal Church 


Complete for every day and easy-to-use — this new 
“Saint Joseph Daily Missal” will enable every Catholic to 
Pray the Mass with the priest with the fullest attention, 
pleasure and understanding. The rich modern beauty, 
large clear type, and simplified arrangement establishes it 
as the Ideal Daily Missal for every Catholic. 1354 Pages. 





%* Large Type. %* Illustrated in COLOR. 
%* Confraternity Version. % Treasury of Prayers. 
% Fewer References. % Handy Calendars. 


% Latin-English Ordinary. y& Simplified Arrangement. 


No. 810/22 % Complete for Every Day. % Magnificent Bindings. 


No. 810/83 


No. 810/22—STUDENT EDITION, Black linen | No. 810/01—Black simulated leather, round No. 810/13—Black genuine leather, Seal 


cloth, square corners, red edges, gold stamp- corners, red burnished edges, Cross on cover, | red and gold stamping on cover, gold 
ing on backbone, silk bookmarks title on backbone in gold, silk bookmarks. | silk bookmarks 
Retail $3.75 — Religious $3.90 Retail $5.00 — Religious $4.00 Retail $8.00 — Religious $6.40 | 
| 


No. 810/58 — DeL dition, Black 
No. 810/00—Black linen cloth, round corners, | No. 810/02—Black simulated leather, round leather, Dessous Gece, ‘aad edges, 
red edges, gold stamping on cover, silk corners, red under gold edges, gold stamp- border inside covers, title on backbom 
bookmarks ing, silk bookmarks. gold, silk bookmarks. 
Retail $4.25 — Religious $3.40 | Retail $6.50 — Religious $5.20 Retail $9.50 — Religious $7.68 
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